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ENGLAND 
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There was just enough of December in the air and of May in the sky 
to make the Yuletide of the year of grace 1 6 1 1 a time of pleasure and 
delight to every boy and girl in "Merrie England" from the princely 
children in stately Whitehall to the humblest pot-boy and scullery-girl 
in the hall of the country squire. 

And in the palace at Whitehall even the cares of state gave place to 

the sports of this happy season. For that "Most High and Mighty 

Prince James, by the Grace of God King of Great Britain, France, and 

Ireland"--as you will find him styled in your copy of the Old 

Version, or what is known as "King James' Bible"--loved the Christmas 

festivities, cranky, crabbed, and crusty though he was. And this year 

he felt especially gracious. For now, first since the terror of the Guy 

Fawkes plot which had come to naught full seven years before, did the 

timid king feel secure on his throne; the translation of the Bible, 

on which so many learned men had been for years engaged, had just been 

issued from the press of Master Robert Baker; and, lastly, much profit 

was coming into the royal treasury from the new lands in the Indies and 

across the sea. 

So it was to be a Merry Christmas in the palace at Whitehall. Great were 
the preparations for its celebration, and the Lord Henry, the handsome, 
wise and popular young Prince of Wales, whom men hoped some day to hail 
as King Henry of England, was to take part in a jolly Christmas mask, 
in which, too, even the little Prince Charles was to perform for the 
edification of the court when the mask should be shown in the new and 
gorgeous banqueting hall of the palace. 

And to-night it was Christmas Eve. The Little Prince Charles and the 
Princess Elizabeth could scarcely wait for the morrow, so impatient were 
they to see all the grand devisings that were in store for them. So 
good Master Sandy, under-tutor to the Prince, proposed to wise Archie 
Armstrong, the King's jester, that they play at snapdragon for the 
children in the royal nursery. 

The Prince and Princess clamoured for the promised game at once, and 
soon the flicker from the flaming bow lighted up the darkened nursery 
as, around the witchlike caldron, they watched their opportunity to 
snatch the lucky raisin. The room rang so loudly with fun and laughter 



that even the King himself, big of head and rickety of legs, shambled in 
good-humouredly to join in the sport that was giving so much pleasure 
to the royal boy he so dearly loved, and whom he always called "Baby 
Charles." 

But what was snapdragon, you ask? A simple enough game, but dear for 
many and many a year to English children. A broad and shallow bowl 
or dish half-filled with blazing brandy, at the bottom of which lay 
numerous toothsome raisins-a rare tidbit in those days--and one of 
these, pierced with a gold button, was known as the "lucky raisin." 
Then, as the flaming brandy flickered and darted from the yawning bowl, 
even as did the flaming poison tongues of the cruel dragon that St. 
George of England conquered so valiantly, each one of the revellers 
sought to snatch a raisin from the burning bowl without singe or scar. 
And he who drew out the lucky raisin was winner and champion, and could 
claim a boon or reward for his superior skill. Rather a dangerous game, 
perhaps it seems, but folks were rough players in those old days and 
laughed at a burn or a bruise, taking them as part of the fun. 

So around Master Sandy's Snapdragon danced the royal children, and even 
the King himself condescended to dip his royal hands in the flames, 
while Archie Armstrong the jester cried out: "Now fair and softly, 
brother Jamie, fair and softly, man. There's ne'er a plum in all 
that plucking so worth the burning as there was in Signer Guy Fawkes' 
snapdragon when ye proved not to be his lucky raisin." For King's 
jesters were privileged characters in the old days, and jolly Archie 
Armstrong could joke with the King on this Guy Fawkes scare as none 
other dared. 

And still no one brought out the lucky raisin, though the Princess 
Elizabeth's fair arm was scotched and good Master Sandy's peaked beard 
was singed, and my Lord Montacute had dropped his signet ring in the 
fiery dragon's mouth, and even His Gracious Majesty the King was nursing 
one of his royal fingers. 

But just as through the parted arras came young Henry, Prince of Wales, 
little Prince Charles gave a boyish shout of triumph. 

"Hey, huzzoy!" he cried, "'tis mine, 'tis mine! Look, Archie; see, dear 
dad; 1 have the lucky raisin! A boon, good folk; a boon for me!" And 
the excited lad held aloft the lucky raisin in which gleamed the golden 
button. 

"Rarely caught, young York," cried Prince Henry, clapping his hands in 
applause. "I came in right in good time, did I not, to give you luck, 
little brother? And now, lad, what is the boon to be?" 

And King James, greatly pleased at whatever his dear "Baby Charles" said 
or did, echoed his eldest son's question. "Ay lad, 'twas a rare good 



dip; so crave your boon. What does my bonny boy desire?" 

But the boy hesitated. What was there that a royal prince, indulged as 
was he, could wish for or desire? He really could think of nothing, and 
crossing quickly to his elder brother, whom, boy-fashion, he adored, he 
whispered, "Ud's fish, Hal, what DO I want?" 

Prince Henry placed his hand upon his brother's shoulder and looked 
smilingly into his questioning eyes, and all within the room glanced for 
a moment at the two lads standing thus. 

And they were well worth looking at. Prince Henry of Wales, tall, 
comely, open-faced, and well-built, a noble lad of eighteen who called 
to men's minds, so "rare Ben Jonson" says, the memory of the hero of 
Agincourt, that other 

thunderbolt of war, 
Harry the Fifth, to whom in face you are 
So like, as Fate would have you so in worth; 

Prince Charles, royal Duke of York, Knight of the Garter and of the 
Bath, fair in face and form, an active, manly, daring boy of eleven--the 
princely brothers made so fair a sight that the King, jealous and 
suspicious of Prince Henry's popularity though he was, looked now upon 
them both with loving eyes. But how those loving eyes would have grown 
dim with tears could this fickle, selfish, yet indulgent father have 
foreseen the sad and bitter fates of both his handsome boys. 

But, fortunately, such foreknowledge is not for fathers or mothers, 
whatever their rank or station, and King James's only thought was one 
of pride in the two brave lads now whispering together in secret 
confidence. And into this he speedily broke. 

"Come, come, Baby Charles," he cried, "stand no more parleying, but out 
and over with the boon ye crave as guerdon for your lucky plum. Ud's 
fish, lad, out with it; we'd get it for ye though it did rain jeddert 
staves here in Whitehall." 

"So please your Grace," said the little Prince, bowing low with true 
courtier-like grace and suavity, "I will, with your permission, crave my 
boon as a Christmas favor at wassail time in to-morrow's revels." 

And then he passed from the chamber arm-in-arm with his elder brother, 
while the King, chuckling greatly over the lad's show of courtliness and 
ceremony, went into a learned discussion with my lord of Montacute and 
Master Sandy as to the origin of the snapdragon, which he, with his 
customary assumption of deep learning, declared was "but a modern 
paraphrase, my lord, of the fable which telleth how Dan Hercules did 
kill the flaming dragon of Hesperia and did then, with the apple of that 



famous orchard, make a fiery dish of burning apple brandy which he did 
name 'snapdragon.'" 

For King James VI of Scotland and l of England was, you see, something 
too much of what men call a pendant. 

Christmas morning rose bright and glorious. A light hoarfrost whitened 
the ground and the keen December air nipped the noses as it hurried 
the song-notes of the score of little waifs who, gathered beneath the 
windows of the big palace, sung for the happy awaking of the young 
Prince Charles their Christmas carol and their Christmas noel: 

A child this day is born, 
A child of great renown; 
Most worthy of a sceptre, 
A sceptre and a crown. 

Noel, noel, noel, 
Noel sing we may 
Because the King of all Kings 
Was born this blessed day. 

These tidings shepherds heard 
In field watching their fold, 
Were by an angel unto them 
At night revealed and told. 

Noel, noel, noel, 
Noel sing we may 
Because the King of all Kings 
Was born this blessed day. 

He brought unto them tidings 
Of gladness and of mirth, 
Which cometh to all people by 
This holy infant's birth. 

Noel, noel, noel, 
Noel sing we may 
Because the King of all Kings 
Was born this blessed day. 

The "blessed day" wore on. Gifts and sports filled the happy hours. 

In the royal banqueting hall the Christmas dinner was royally set 

and served, and King and Queen and Princes, with attendant nobles and 

holiday guests, partook of the strong dishes of those old days of hearty 

appetites. 

"A shield of brawn with mustard, boyl'd capon, a chine of beef roasted, 



a neat's tongue roasted, a pig roasted, chewets baked, goose, swan and 
turkey roasted, a haunch of venison roasted, a pasty of venison, a kid 
stuffed with pudding, an olive-pye, capons and dowsets, sallats and 
fricases"-all these and much more, with strong beer and spiced ale to 
wash the dinner down, crowned the royal board, while the great boar's 
head and the Christmas pie, borne in with great parade, were placed 
on the table joyously decked with holly and rosemary and bay. It was 
a great ceremony-this bringing in of the boar's head. First came an 
attendant, so the old record tells us, 

"attyr'd in a horseman's coat with a Boares-speare in his hande; next to 
him another huntsman in greene, with a bloody faulchion drawne; next to 
him two pages in tafatye sarcenet, each of them with a messe of mustard; 
next to whom came hee that carried the Boareshead, crosst with a greene 
silk scarfe, by which hunge the empty scabbard of the faulchion which 
was carried before him." 

After the dinner-the boar's head having been wrestled for by some of 
the royal yeomen-came the wassail or health-drinking. Then the King 
said: 

"And now, Baby Charles, let us hear the boon ye were to crave of us 
at wassail as the guerdon for the holder of the lucky raisin in Master 
Sandy's snapdragon." 

And the little eleven-year-old Prince stood up before the company in all 
his brave attire, glanced at his brother Prince Henry, and then facing 
the King said boldly: 

"1 pray you, my father and my Hege, grant me as the boon 1 ask--the 
freeing of Walter Raleigh." 

At this altogether startling and unlooked-for request, amazement and 
consternation appeared on the faces around the royal banqueting 
board, and the King put down his untasted tankard of spiced ale, while 
surprise, doubt and anger quickly crossed the royal face. For Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, the lord-proprietor and 
colonizer of the American colonies, and the sworn foe to Spain, had been 
now close prisoner in the Tower for more than nine years, hated and yet 
dreaded by this fickle King James, who dared not put him to death for 
fear of the people to whom the name and valour of Raleigh were dear. 

"Hoot, chiel!" cried the King at length, spluttering wrathfully in 
the broadest of his native Scotch, as was his habit when angered or 
surprised. "Ye reckless fou, wha hae put ye to sic a jackanape trick? 
Dinna ye ken that sic a boon is nae for a laddie like you to meddle wi'? 
Wha hae put ye to't, I say?" 

But ere the young Prince could reply, the stately and solemn-faced 



ambassador of Spain, the Count of Gondemar, arose in the place of honour 
he filled as a guest of the King. 

"My Lord King," he said, "I beg your majesty to bear in memory your 
pledge to my gracious master King Philip of Spain, that naught save 
grave cause should lead you to liberate from just durance that arch 
enemy of Spain, the Lord Raleigh." 

"But you did promise me, my lord," said Prince Charles, hastily, "and 
you have told me that the royal pledge is not to be lightly broken." 

"Ma certie, lad," said King James, "ye maunay learn that there is nae 
rule wi'out its aicciptions." And then he added, "A pledge to a boy in 
play, like to ours of yester-eve, Baby Charles, is not to be kept when 
matters of state conflict." Then turning to the Spanish ambassador, he 
said: "Rest content, my lord count. This recreant Raleigh shall not yet 
be loosed." 

"But, my liege," still persisted the boy prince, "my brother Hal did 
say-" 

The wrath of the King burst out afresh. 

"Ay, said you so? Brother Hal, indeed!" he cried. 

"I thought the wind blew from that quarter," and he angrily faced his 
eldest son. "So, sirrah; 'twas you that did urge this foolish boy to 
work your traitorous purpose in such coward guise!" 

"My liege," said Prince Henry, rising in his place, "traitor and coward 
are words I may not calmly hear even from my father and my king. You 
wrong me foully when you use them thus. For though I do bethink me that 
the Tower is but a sorry cage in which to keep so grandly plumed a bird 
as my Lord of Raleigh, I did but seek--" 

"Ay, you did but seek to curry favour with the craven crowd," burst out 
the now thoroughly angry King, always jealous of the popularity of 
this brave young Prince of Wales. "And am I, sirrah, to be badgered and 
browbeaten in my own palace by such a thriftless ne'er-do-weel as you, 
ungrateful boy, who seekest to gain preference with the people in this 
realm before your liege lord the King? Quit my presence, sirrah, and 
that instanter, ere that I do send you to spend your Christmas where 
your great-grandfather, King Henry, bade his astrologer spend his-in 
the Tower, there to keep company with your fitting comrade, Raleigh, the 
traitor!" 

Without a word in reply to this outburst, with a son's submission, but 
with a royal dignity, Prince Henry bent his head before his father's 
decree and withdrew from the table, followed by the gentlemen of his 



household. 

But ere he could reach the arrased doorway, Prince Charles sprang to his 
side and cried, valiantly: "Nay then, if he goes so do I! 'TWas surely 
but a Christmas joke and of my own devising. Spoil not our revel, my 
gracious liege and father, on this of all the year's red-letter days, 
by turning my thoughtless frolic into such bitter threatening. I did but 
seek to test the worth of Master Sandy's lucky raisin by asking for as 
wildly great a boon as might be thought upon. Brother Hal too, did but 
give me his advising in joke even as 1 did seek it. None here, my royal 
father, would brave your sovereign displeasure by any unknightly or 
unloyal scheme." 

The gentle and dignified words of the young prince--for Charles Stuart, 
though despicable as a king, was ever loving and loyal as a friend-were 
as oil upon the troubled waters. The ruffled temper of the ambassador 
of Spain-who in after years really did work Raleigh's downfall and 
death-gave place to courtly bows, and the King's quick anger melted 
away before the dearly loved voice of his favourite son. 

"Nay, resume your place, son Hal," he said, "and you, gentlemen all, 
resume your seats, l pray. 1 too did but jest as did Baby Charles 
here-a sad young wag, I fear me, is this same young Prince." 

But as, after the wassail, came the Christmas mask, in which both 
Princes bore their parts, Prince Charles said to Archie Armstrong, the 
King's jester: 

"Faith, good Archie; now is Master Sandy's snapdragon but a false beast 
withal, and his lucky raisin is but an evil fruit that pays not for the 
plucking." 

And wise old Archie only wagged his head and answered, "Odd zooks, 
Cousin Charlie, Christmas raisins are not the only fruit that burns 
the fingers in the plucking, and mayhap you too may live to know that a 
mettlesome horse never stumbleth but when he is reined." 

Poor "Cousin Charlie" did not then understand the full meaning of the 
wise old jester's words, but he did live to learn their full intent. 
For when, in after years, his people sought to curb his tyrannies with 
a revolt that ended only with his death upon the scaffold, outside this 
very banqueting house at Whitehall, Charles Stuart learned all too late 
that a "mettlesome horse" needed sometimes to be "reined," and heard, 
too late as well, the stern declaration of the Commons of England that 
"no chief officer might presume for the future to contrive the enslaving 
and destruction of the nation with impunity." 

But though many a merry and many a happy day had the young Prince 
Charles before the dark tragedy of his sad and sorry manhood, he 



lost all faith in lucky raisins. Not for three years did Sir Walter 
Raleigh-whom both the Princes secretly admired-obtain release from the 
Tower, and ere three more years were past his head fell as a forfeit 
to the stern demands of Spain. And Prince Charles often declared that 
naught indeed could come from meddling with luck saving burnt fingers, 
"even," he said, "as came to me that profitless night when I sought a 
boon for snatching the lucky raisin from good Master Sandy's Christmas 
snapdragon." 



AUSTRALIA 

Deereeree The Wagtail, and The Rainbow 
from Australian Legendary Tales 
Author: K. Langloh Parker 
Project Gutenberg EBook 3833 

Deereeree was a widow and lived in a camp alone with her four little 
girls. One day Bibbee came and made a camp not far from hers. Deereeree 
was frightened of him, too frightened to go to sleep. All night she 
used to watch his camp, and if she heard a sound she would cry aloud: 
"Deereeree, wyah, wyah, Deereeree," Sometimes she would be calling out 
nearly all night. 

In the morning, Bibbee would come over to her camp and ask her what was 
the matter that she had called out so in the night. She fold him that 
she thought she heard some one walking about and was afraid, for she 
was alone with her four little girls. 

He fold her she ought not to be afraid with all her children round her. 
But night after night she sat up crying: "Wyah, wyah, Deereeree, 
Deereeree." 

At last Bibbee said! "If you are so frightened, marry me and live in my 
camp. I will fake care of you." But Deereeree said she did not want to 
marry. So night after night was to be heard her Plaintive cry of "Wyah, 
wyah, Deereeree, Deereeree." And again and again Bibbee pressed her to 
share his camp and marry him. But she always refused. The more she 
refused the more he wished to marry her. And he used to wonder how he 
could induce her to change her mind. 



At last he thought of a Plan of surprising her info giving her consent. 
He set to work and made a beautiful and many coloured arch, which, when 
if was made, he called Euloowirree, and he Placed if right across the 
sky, reaching from one side of the earth to the other. When the rainbow 
was firmly Placed in the sky, and showing out in all its brilliancy, of 
many colours, as a roadway from the earth to the stars, Bibbee went 
info his camp to waif. When Deereeree looked up at the sky and saw the 
wonderful rainbow, she thought something dreadful must be going to 
happen. She was terribly frightened, and called aloud: "Wyah, wyah." In 
her fear she gathered her children together, and fled with them to 
Bibbee's camp for protection. 



Bibbee proudly fold her that he had made the rainbow, just to show how 
strong he was and how safe she would be if she married him. But if she 
would not, she would see what terrible things he would make to come on 
the earth, not just a harmless and beautiful roadway across the 
heavens, but things that would burst from the earth and destroy if. 

So by working on her mixed feelings of fear of his prowess, and 
admiration of his skill, Bibbee gained his desire, and Deereeree 
married him. And when long afterwards they died, Deereeree was changed 
info the little willy wagtail who may be heard through the stillness of 
the summer nights, crying her Plaintive wail of "Deereeree, wyah, wyah, 
Deereeree." 

And Bibbee was changed info the woodpecker, or climbing free bird, who 
is always running up frees as if he wanted to be building other ways to 
the [sky] than the famous roadway of his Euloowirree, the building of which 
had won him his wife. 
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GERMANY 

Snow- White and Rosy-Red 

from Fairy Tales From all Nations 

by Anthony R. Montalba (via Brothers Grimm) 

Project Gutenberg EBook #34956 

In a far-distant land, there reigned a queen, who was one day driving 
in a sledge over the new fallen snow, when, as it chanced, she was 
seized with a bleeding at her nose, which obliged her to alight. As 
she stood leaning against the stump of a tree, and gazed on her 
crimson blood that fell on the snow, she thought to herself, "I have 
now twelve sons, and not one daughter; could I but have a daughter 
fair as that snow and rosy as that blood, I should no longer care 
about my sons." She had scarcely murmured the wish, before a sorceress 
stood beside her. "Thou shalt have a daughter," said she, "and she 
shall be fair as this snow and rosy as thy blood; but thy twelve sons 
shall then be mine; thou may'st, however, retain them with thee, until 
thy daughter shall be baptized. " 



Now, at the appointed time the queen brought into the world a 
daughter, who was fair as snow and rosy as blood, just as the 
sorceress had promised, and on that account she was called Snow-white 
and Rosy- red; and there was great joy throughout all the royal 
household, but the queen rejoiced more than all the rest. But when she 



remembered her promise to the sorceress, a strange sensation oppressed 
her heart, and she sent for a silversmith, and commanded him to make 
twelve silver spoons, one for each of the princes; she had one made 
for the princess also. On the day that the princess was baptized, the 
twelve princes were transformed into twelve wild ducks, and flew away, 
and were no more seen. The princess, however, grew up, and became 
wonderfully beautiful; but she was always wrapped in her own thoughts, 
and so melancholy, that no one could guess what was the matter with 
her. 

One evening, when the queen was also in a very melancholy mood, 
thinking on her lost sons, she said to Snow-white and Rosy-red, "Why 
are you always so sad, my daughter? If there is anything the matter 
with you, tell it me. If there is anything you wish for, you shall 
have it." 

"Oh, dear mother," she replied, "all around me seems so desolate; 
other children have brothers and sisters, but I have none, and that is 
why I am so sad. " 

"My daughter," said the queen, "you also once had brothers, for I had 
twelve sons, but I gave them all up in order to have you;" and 
thereupon she related to her all that had occurred. 

When the princess heard what had befallen her brothers, she could no 
longer remain at home in peace, and notwithstanding all her mother's 
tears and entreaties, nothing would satisfy her but she must and would 
set off in search of her brothers, for she thought that she alone was 
guilty of causing their misfortune; so she secretly left the palace. 
She wandered about the world, and went so far that you would not 
believe it possible that such a delicate maiden could have gone to 
such a distance. Once she strayed about a whole night in a great 
forest, and towards the morning she was so tired that she lay down on 
a bank and slept. Then she dreamed that she penetrated still farther 
into the forest, till she came to a little wooden hut, and therein she 
found her brothers. When she awoke, she saw before her a little beaten 
path through the moss, and she followed it till in the thickest of the 
forest she saw a little wooden hut, just like that she had dreamed 
of. 

She entered it, but saw no one. There were, however, twelve beds and 
twelve chairs, and on the table lay twelve spoons, and, in fact, there 
were twelve of every article she saw there. The princess was 
overjoyed, for she could not but fancy that her twelve brethren dwelt 
there, and that it was to them that the beds, and the chairs, and the 
spoons belonged. Then she made a fire on the hearth, swept the room, 
and made the beds; afterwards she cooked a meal for them, and set 
everything out in the best order possible. And when she had finished 
her cooking and had prepared everything for her brothers, she sat down 
and ate something for herself, laid her spoon on the table, and crept 



under the bed belonging to her youngest brother. 

She had scarcely concealed herself there, when she heard a great 
rustling in the air, and presently in flew twelve wild ducks; but the 
moment they crossed the threshold, they were instantly transformed 
into the princes, her brothers! 

"Ah, how nicely everything is arranged here, and how delightfully warm 
it is already," they exclaimed. 

"Heaven reward the person who has warmed our room so nicely, and 
prepared such an excellent repast for us;" and hereupon each took his 
silver spoon in order to begin eating. But when each prince had taken 
his own, there was still one remaining, so like the others that they 
could not distinguish it. Then the princes looked at each other, and 
were very much astonished. 

"That must be our sister's spoon," said they; "and since the spoon is 
here, she herself cannot be far off." 

"If it is our sister, and if she is here," said the eldest, "she shall 
be killed, for she is the cause of our misfortune. " 

"Nay," said the youngest, "it would be a sin to kill her; she is not 
guilty of what we suffer; if any one is in fault, it is no other than 
our own mother. " 

Then they all began to search high and low, and at last they looked 
under all the beds, and when they came to the bed of the youngest 
prince, they found the princess, and drew her from under it. 

The eldest prince was now again for killing her, but she entreated 
them earnestly to spare her life, and said, "Ah, do not kill me; I 
have wandered about so long seeking for you, and I would willingly 
give my life if that would disenchant you." 

"Nay, but if you will disenchant us," said they, "we will spare your 
life; for you can do it if you will." 

"Indeed; only tell me then what I am to do, for I will do anything you 
wish," said the princess. 

"You must collect the down of the dandelion flowers, and you must 
card, and spin, and weave it; and of that material you must cut out 
and make twelve caps, and twelve shirts, and twelve cravats, a set for 
each of us; but during the time that you are occupied in doing so, you 
must neither speak, nor weep, nor smile. If you can do that, we shall 
be disenchanted." 

"But where shall I be able to find sufficient down for all the caps, 



and shirts, and cravats?" asked she. 

"That you shall soon see," said the princes; and then they led her out 
into a great meadow, where were so many dandelions with their white 
down waving in the wind and glittering in the sun, that the glitter of 
them could be seen at a very great distance. The princess had never in 
all her life seen so many dandelions, and she began directly to pluck 
and collect them, and she brought home as many as she could carry; and 
in the evening she began to card and spin them into yarn. Thus she 
continued doing for a very long time; every day she gathered the down 
from the dandelions, and she attended on the princes also; she cooked 
for them, and made their beds; and every evening they flew home as 
wild ducks, became princes again during the night, and in the morning 
flew away again, as wild ducks. 

Now it happened one day when Snow-white and Rosy-red had gone to the 
meadow to collect the dandelion-down— if I do not mistake, that was 
the last time that she required to collect them— that the young king 
of the country was hunting, and rode towards the meadow where 
Snow-white and Rosy- red was collecting her material. The king was 
astonished to see such a beautiful maiden walking there, and gathering 
the dandelion-down. He stopped his horse and addressed her; but when 
he could get no answer from her, he was still more astonished, and as 
the maiden pleased him so well, he resolved to carry her to his royal 
residence, and make her his wife. He commanded his attendants, 
therefore, to lift her upon his horse; but Snow-white and Rosy-red 
wrung her hands, and pointed to the bag wherein she had her work. So 
the king understood at last what she meant, and bade his attendants 
put the bag also on his horse. That being done, the princess, by 
degrees, yielded to his wish that she should go with him, for the king 
was a very handsome man, and spoke so gently, and kindly, to her. But 
when they arrived at the palace, and the old queen, who was the 
king's step-mother, saw how beautiful Snow-white and Rosy-red was, she 
became quite jealous and angry; and she said to the king:— "Do you not 
see, then, that you have brought home a sorceress with you? for she 
can neither speak, nor laugh, nor cry. " The king, however, heeded not 
his step-mother's words, but celebrated his nuptials with the fair 
maiden, and lived very happily with her. She, however, did not cease 
to work continually at the shirts. 

Before the year was out, Snow-white and Rosy-red brought a little 
prince into the world. This made the old queen still more envious and 
spiteful than before; and when night came, she slipped into the 
queen's room, and whilst she slept, carried off the infant, and threw 
it into a pit which was full of snakes. Then she returned, made an 
incision in one of the queen's fingers, and having smeared her mouth 
with the blood, she went to the king, and said:— "Come now, and see 
what sort of a wife you have got; she has just devoured her own 
child." Thereupon the king was so distressed that he very nearly shed 
tears, and said:— "Yes, it must be true, since I see it with my own 



eyes; but she surely will not do so again; this time I will spare 
her. " Before the year was out the queen brought into the world 
another prince, and the same occurred this time, as before. The 
step-mother was still more jealous and spiteful; she again slipped 
into the young queen's room, during the night, and, whilst she slept, 
carried off the babe, and threw it into the pit to the serpents. Then 
she made an incision in the queen's finger, smeared her lips with the 
blood, and told the king that his wife had again devoured her own 
child. The king's distress was greater than can be imagined, and he 
said:~"Yes, it must be so, since I see it with my own eyes; but 
surely she will never do so again; I will spare her this once more." 

Before that year was out, Snow-white and Rosy-red brought a daughter 
into the world, and this also the old queen threw into the serpent 
hole, as she had done the others, made an incision in the young 
queen's finger, smeared her lips with the blood, and then again said 
to the king: "Come and see if I do not say truly, she is a sorceress: 
for she has now devoured her third child," Then the king was more 
distressed than can be described, for he could no longer spare her, 
but was obliged to command that she should be burnt alive. Now when 
the pile of faggots was blazing, and the young queen was to ascend, 
she made signs that twelve boards should be laid round the pile. This 
being done she placed on them, the shirts, caps, and cravats, she had 
made for her brothers; but the left sleeve of the youngest brother's 
shirt was wanting, for she had not been able to finish it. No sooner 
had she done this than a great rustling and fluttering was heard in 
the air, and twelve wild ducks came flying from the wood, and each 
took a shirt, cap, and cravat in his beak, and flew off with them. 

"Are you convinced now that she is a sorceress?" said the wicked 
step-mother to the king: "make haste and have her burnt before the 
flames consume all the wood." 

"There is no need of such haste," said the king; "we have plenty more 
wood, and I am very desirous to see what will be the end of all this." 

At that moment came the twelve princes riding up, all as handsome and 
graceful as possible, only the youngest prince, instead of a left arm, 
had a duck's wing. 

"What are you going to do?" asked the princes. 

"My wife is going to be burnt," said the king, "because she is a 
sorceress, and has devoured her children." 

"That has she not," said the princes. "Speak now, sister! You have 
delivered us, now save yourself." 

Then Snow-white and Rosy-red spoke, and related all that had happened, 
and that each time she had a child, the old queen had slipped into the 



room, taken the child, and then made an incision in her finger, and 
smeared the blood upon her lips. And the princes led the king to the 
serpent hole, and there lay the children, playing with the serpents 
and adders, and finer children than these could not be seen. Then the 
king carried them with him to his step-mother, and asked her what the 
person deserved who had desired to betray an innocent queen, and three 
such lovely children. 

"To be torn in pieces by twelve wild horses," said the old queen. 

"You have pronounced your own doom, and shall suffer the punishment," 
said the king, and forthwith the old queen was tied to twelve wild 
horses, and torn to pieces. But Snow-white and Rosy-red set off with 
the king, her husband, and her three children, and her twelve 
brothers, and went home to her parents, and told them all that had 
happened to her; and there were rejoicings throughout the kingdom, 
because the princess was saved, and that she had disenchanted her 
twelve brothers. 
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Once upon a time there lived a king who had twelve daughters, whom he 
loved so tenderly that he could not bear that they should be out of 
his presence, except when he was sleeping in the afternoon, and then 
they always took a walk. On one occasion, it happened that whilst the 
king was enjoying his afternoon's nap, the princesses went out as 
usual, but they did not return home. This threw all the inhabitants of 
the country into the greatest trouble and affliction, but the king was 
still more grieved than any of his subjects. He sent messengers to 
every corner of his kingdom, and into all the foreign lands he had 
ever heard mentioned, causing search to be made for his daughters; but 
no tidings could he get of them. 

So, after a time, it became quite clear to everybody that they had 
been carried off by some wizard. The report of this soon spread from 
city to city, and from country to country, till at last it reached the 
ears of another king, who lived far, far away, and this king happened 



to have twelve sons. When the twelve princes heard the marvellous tale 
about the twelve princesses, they begged their father to permit them 
to travel in search of the missing royal maidens. The old king, 
however, for a long time would not hear of any such thing, for he 
feared that he might never see his sons again; but they threw 
themselves at his feet, and besought him so long and earnestly that at 
last he yielded, and gave them leave to set out on their travels. He 
caused a vessel to be equipped for them, and gave the charge of it to 
one of his courtiers, called Commander Rod. Long, long did they sail, 
and whenever they touched on the coast of any country, they made every 
inquiry about the princesses, but could not discover the least trace 
of them. 

They had nearly completed the seventh year since they first set sail, 
when a violent storm arose. It blew such a gale that they thought they 
never should reach the shore; but on the third day the tempest 
subsided, and suddenly it became quite calm. All on board were now so 
fatigued by the hard work they had done during the tempest that they 
all went to sleep at once, excepting only the youngest prince, who 
became very restless, and could not sleep at all. Now whilst he was 
pacing the deck, the vessel neared an island, and on the shore was a 
little dog running backwards and forwards, and howling and barking 
towards the ship as if it wanted to be taken on board. The king's son 
whistled to it, and tried to entice it to him, but it seemed afraid to 
leave the shore, and only barked and howled louder still. The prince 
thought it would be a sin to leave the poor dog to perish, for he 
supposed it had escaped there from some ship that had foundered during 
the storm. He therefore set to work to lower the boat, and after 
having rowed to the shore, he went towards the little dog, but 
whenever he was about to lay hold of it, it sprang from him, and so 
lured him onward, till at last he found himself unexpectedly in the 
court of a great and magnificent castle, when the little dog suddenly 
changed into a beautiful princess. 

The prince then noticed, sitting on the beach, a man so gigantic and 
frightful that he was quite alarmed. "You have no cause for 
uneasiness," said the man; but when the prince heard his voice he was 
more frightened still. 

"I know very well what you want; you are one of the twelve princes who 
are in search of the twelve lost princesses. I know also where they 
are. They are beside my master, each sitting on her own chair, and 
combing the hair of one of his heads, for he has twelve. You have now 
been sailing about for seven years, and you have to sail for seven 
years more before you will find them. As to what concerns yourself, 
individually, you should be welcome to remain here and marry my 



daughter, but you must first kill my master, for he is very harsh to 
us, and we have long been quite tired of him: and when he is dead I 
shall be king in his place. Try now if you can wield this sword," said 
the wizard, for such he was. 

The prince tried to grasp a rusty sword which hung against the wall, 
but could not stir it from the spot. 

"Well, then you must take a draught out of this flask," said the 
wizard. 

The prince did so, and was then able to unhang the sword from the 
wall; after a second draught he could raise it, and the third enabled 
him to wield it with as much ease as his own. 

"When you return on board the vessel," said the wizard prince, "you 

must conceal the sword in your hammock, so that Commander Rod may not 

see it. He cannot wield it, I know, but he will hate you on that 

account, and try to kill you. When seven more years all but three days 

shall have passed away," he continued, "the same that has befallen you 

now will again occur: a violent gale will arise, with storm and hail, 

and when it is over, all will be again fatigued, and lie down in their 

hammocks. You must then take the sword, and row to land. You will 

arrive at a castle guarded by wolves, bears, and lions, but you need 

not fear them; they will crawl at your feet. As soon as you enter the 

castle, you will see the giant sitting in a splendidly adorned 

chamber, and a princess will be seated on her own chair, beside one of 

his twelve heads. As soon as you see him you must with all speed cut 

off one head after the other, before he awakes, for should he do that, 

he will eat you alive." 

The prince returned to the ship with the sword, and did not forget 

what the wizard had told him. The others were still lying sound 

asleep, so he concealed the sword in his hammock without Commander Rod 

or any of the others perceiving it. A breeze now sprang up, and the 

prince awakened the crew, and told them that with such a fair wind 

they must no longer lie sleeping there. Time wore on, and the prince 

was for ever thinking of the adventure that awaited him, and much 

doubted that it would have a fortunate issue. 

At last, when seven years all but three days were over, everything 
happened just as the wizard had foretold. A fierce tempest arose, and 
lasted three days, and when it was over the whole crew were fatigued, 
and lay down to sleep in their hammocks. The youngest prince, however, 
then rowed to the shore, and there he found the castle, guarded by 
wolves, bears, and lions, who all crawled at his feet, so that he 



entered without opposition. In one of the apartments sat the king, 
asleep, and the twelve princesses sat each on her chair, employed as 
the wizard had said. The prince made signs to them that they should 
retire; they however pointed to the wizard, and signed to him in 
return that he had better quickly withdraw. But he tried to make them 
understand, by looks and gestures, that he was come to deliver them, 
and when, at length, they understood his design, they stole softly 
away one after the other. Then the prince rushed on the wizard king, 
and cut off his heads, so that the blood flowed like a great river, 
and when he had convinced himself that the wizard was dead, he rowed 
back to the vessel, and again concealed the sword. He thought he had 
now done enough unaided, and as he could not carry the giant's corpse 
out of the castle without assistance, he resolved that the others 
should help him. He therefore awakened them, and told them it was a 
shame that they should lie sleeping there, whilst he had found the 
princesses, and delivered them out of the wizard's power. They all 
laughed at him, and said he must have been asleep too, and had only 
dreamt that he had become such a hero; for it was far more likely that 
one of themselves should deliver the princesses than such a youth as 
he. 

Then the prince told them all that had happened, so they consented to 
row to the land, and when they beheld the river of blood, and the 
wizard's castle, and his twelve heads lying there, and saw also the 
twelve princesses, they were convinced that he had spoken the truth, 
and so assisted him in throwing the heads and the corpse of the wizard 
into the sea. They were now all right merry and pleased, but none were 
better pleased than the princesses to be delivered from the task of 
sitting all day beside the giant, combing his twelve heads. 

The princes and princesses, after they had collected as much of the 
gold and silver, and as many of the costly articles in the castle as 
they could carry, returned to the vessel, and again set sail. They had 
not gone far, however, when the princesses recollected that, in their 
joy, they had omitted to bring away with them their golden crowns, 
which were in a great chest, and these they very much desired to have 
with them. As no one else seemed inclined to go back for them, the 
youngest of the king's sons said: "Since I have already dared to do so 
much, I may as well also fetch the golden crowns, if you will take in 
the sails and wait my return." 

Yes, they were willing to do that; they would lower the sails and wait 

till he returned. But the prince was no sooner out of sight of the 

vessel than Commander Rod, who wished to play the principal part, and 

to marry the youngest princess, said: "It was no use for us to stay 

here waiting for the prince, who, we may be sure, will not come back; 



besides," added he, "you know full well that the king has given to me 
full power to sail when and where I think proper;" then he insisted 
further that they should all say that it was he who had set the 
princesses free: and if any one of them should dare to say otherwise 
it should cost him his life. The princes were afraid to contradict 
him, so they sailed away. Meanwhile the younger prince had rowed to 
the shore, and soon found in the castle the chest containing the 
golden crowns, and after a great deal of trouble and fatigue, for it 
was very heavy, he succeeded in heaving it into the boat. But when he 
got out into the open sea, the ship was no longer in sight. He looked 
north, south, east, and west, but no trace could he discover of it, 
and he quickly guessed what had occurred. He knew that to row after it 
would be quite useless, so he had only to turn back and row again to 
the shore. It is true that he was rather alarmed at the idea of 
passing the night all alone in the castle, but there was no avoiding 
it; so he screwed up his courage as well as he could, locked all the 
gates and doors, and lay down to sleep in a bed which he found ready 
prepared in one of the apartments. But he felt very uneasy, and became 
much more terrified, on presently hearing in the roof over his head, 
and along the walls, a creaking and cracking, as if the castle were 
about to split asunder; and then came a great rustling close to his 
bed, like a whole haystack falling down. However, he was in some 
degree comforted when he immediately after the noise heard a voice 
bidding him not to be alarmed. 

"Fear not, fear not, thy friend I am; 
I am the wondrous bird called Dam. 
When thou'rt in trouble call on me: 
I shall be near to succour thee," 

said the voice, and then added: "As soon as you wake to-morrow 
morning, you must go directly to the Stabur[4], and fetch me four 
bushels of rye for my breakfast; I must have a good meal, otherwise I 
can do nothing for you." 

[Footnote 4: A building used as a kind of store-room or larder, and 
supported on short pillars or posts, so as not to allow it to touch 
the ground.] 

When the prince awoke in the morning, he saw by his bed-side a 
terribly large bird, who had a feather at the back of his head as long 
as a half-grown fir tree. The prince immediately went to the Stabur 
and brought thence four bushels of rye, as the wondrous bird Dam had 
commanded, who, as soon as he had taken his breakfast, desired the 
prince to hang the chest containing the golden crowns on one side of 
his neck, and as much gold and silver as would balance it on the 



other, and then to get upon his back and hold fast by the long 
feather. The prince obeyed and off they went, whizzing through the air 
at such a rate, that in a very short time they found themselves 
exactly above the ship. The prince then wished to go on board, that he 
might get the sword which the wizard had given him. 

But the wondrous bird Dam told him that he must not do so: "Commander 
Rod," added he, "will not discover it; but if you go on board he will 
try to kill you, for he very much wishes to marry the youngest 
princess; but make yourself easy about her, for every night she places 
a drawn sword on the bed by her side." 

At last they reached the castle of the wizard prince, who gave the 
young prince a hearty welcome. He seemed as if he could not make 
enough of him, for having killed his sovereign, in whose stead he was 
now king. He would willingly have given his daughter and half his 
kingdom to the young prince, but that the latter was so much in love 
with the youngest of the twelve princesses, that he could think of no 
one but her, and he was all impatience to be off again. 

The wizard, however, besought him to have a little patience, and told 
him that the princesses were doomed to sail about still for twice 
seven years before they could return home. As to the youngest 
princess, the wizard said exactly the same as the wondrous bird Dam: 
"You may be quite at ease concerning her," said he, "for she always 
carries a drawn sword to bed with her. And if you do not believe me, 
you may go on board when they next sail past this place, to convince 
yourself; and, at the same time, bring me the sword I lent you, for I 
must positively have it back." 

Now after seven years' more wandering, the princes and princesses were 
again sailing past the island; a terrible storm came on as before, and 
after it was over the king's son went on board and found them all fast 
asleep as on the former occasions; but by each of the princes a 
princess also lay asleep. Only the youngest princess slept alone, with 
a naked sword beside her; and on the floor, in front of the bed, lay 
Commander Rod, also sound asleep. The king's son took the sword from 
his hammock, and rowed to the island, without any one having perceived 
that he had been on board. 

The prince, however, grew more and more impatient, always wishing to 
set out again. 

At length, when the second seven years were completed all but three 
weeks, the wizard said to him: "Now you may prepare for your voyage, 
since you are determined not to remain with us. I will lend you an 



iron boat that will go of itself on the water, by your merely saying 
to it: 'Boat, go forwards.' In the boat you will find a boat-hook, 
which you must lift up a little when you see the ship right before 
you. Such a fresh breeze will then spring up, that the ship's crew 
will forget to look after you. As soon as you get near the ship, raise 
the boat-hook a little higher, and then a storm will arise that will 
give them other work to do than spying after you. When you shall have 
passed the ship, raise the boat-hook for the third time, but you must 
be careful each time to lay it down again, else there will be such a 
tempest, that you, as well as the others, will perish. On reaching the 
shore, you need take no further trouble about the boat than to turn it 
upside down, shove it into the sea, and say: 'Boat, go home again.'" 

When the prince was departing, he received from the wizard so much 
gold and silver, together with other treasures, and clothes and linen 
which the princess had made for him during his long stay in the 
island, that he was a great deal richer than any of his brothers. 

He had no sooner seated himself in the boat and said, "Boat, go 
forwards," than on it went, and when he came in sight of the ship, he 
raised the boat-hook, and a breeze sprang up, so that the crew forgot 
to look after him; and on nearing the vessel he did the same, when 
such a storm and gale arose, that the ship was covered with the white 
spray, and the waves broke over the deck, so that the crew had no 
leisure to remark him. At last when he had passed the ship, he raised 
the boat-hook the third time, and the crew found enough to do to make 
them quite forget him. He reached the land long before the ship, and, 
after taking his property out of the boat, he turned it over, shoved 
it into the sea, saying, "Boat, go home," and away it went. 

He now disguised himself as a sailor, and went to the wretched hovel 
of an old woman, to whom he said he was a poor shipwrecked sailor, the 
only one of the crew who had escaped drowning; and he begged shelter 
in her hut for himself and the things he had saved from the wreck. 

"Ah, heaven help me," replied the woman, "I can give no one shelter. I 
have not even a bed for myself, let alone any one else." 

Oh! that did not signify, said the sailor, so that he had but a roof 
over his head, it was all one to him what he lay upon; therefore she 
would not surely refuse him the shelter of her roof, since he was 
content to take things as he found them. 

In the evening, he brought his things to the cottage, and the old 
woman, who did not at all dislike to have something new to talk about, 
began inquiring who he was, where he had been, and whither he was 



going; what were the things he had brought with him; on what business 
he was travelling, and whether he had heard anything of the twelve 
princesses who had disappeared so many years ago, with so many other 
questions, that it would be tiresome to repeat them. 

But the sailor replied that he felt so ill, and had such a terrible 
headache from the fatigues he had undergone during the storm, that he 
could not accurately recollect anything that had passed; but that 
after he should have had a few days repose, and recovered from his 
labours, she should hear all. 

The next day, however, the old woman renewed her questions, but the 
sailor pretended still to have such a terrible headache, that he could 
not rightly remember anything; though he did let a word or two drop, 
as by accident, which showed that he did know something about the 
princesses. 

Off ran the old woman to tell this news to all the gossips in the 
neighbourhood, who hurried one after the other to the hut, to hear all 
about the princesses; and to ask whether the sailor had seen them, if 
they were soon coming, and a hundred other questions. 

Still the sailor had such a terrible headache, that he could not 
answer their questions. Thus much, however, he did say: that if the 
princesses were not wrecked during that fierce storm, they would 
certainly arrive in fourteen days, or even sooner. He had certainly 
seen them alive, but they might have since perished. 

One of the gossips went forthwith to the royal residence, and related 
all that she had heard; and when the king heard it, he desired that 
the sailor should be brought to him. 

The sailor replied, "I have no clothes in which I can appear before 
the king." 

But he was told that he must go, for the king must and would see him, 
whatever appearance he might make, for he was the first person who had 
ever brought any news of the princesses. So he entered the king's 
presence, when he was asked if he had really seen the princesses. 

"Yes," said the sailor, "but I know not if they still live, for when 
I saw them, it was during such a fierce storm, that we were wrecked. 
But if they did not then go to the bottom, they may be here in about 
fourteen days, or perhaps sooner." 

When the king heard this, he was almost frantic with joy, and at the 



appointed time for the arrival of the princesses, he went down to the 
shore in state to meet them; and great was the rejoicing through the 
land, when at last the ship sailed into port, with the princes, and 
princesses, and Commander Rod. The eleven elder princesses were in 
high spirits and good humour; but the youngest, whom Commander Rod was 
anxious to marry, was very sad and wept incessantly, for which the 
king chid her, and asked her why she was not happy and cheerful, like 
her sisters. She had no cause, thought he, to be sad, now she was 
delivered from the wizard, and had such a fine man as Commander Rod 
for her lover. The Princess however durst not tell the truth, for 
Commander Rod had told the king that it was himself who had liberated 
the princesses, and had threatened to kill any one who should say 
otherwise. 

Now, one day while the princesses were making their wedding clothes, a 
man in a coarse sailor's jacket, with a pedlar's pack on his back, 
came and asked them if they would not like to buy some fine things for 
their wedding, for he had some costly articles of gold and silver. 

"Yes," said they, "very possibly they might," and they looked very 
attentively at the ornaments, and still more so at him, for they could 
not help fancying that they had seen both him and the goods before. 

At last the youngest princess said, that he who had such costly 
articles, might perhaps have others still more suitable to them. 

"Very possibly," returned the pedlar. 

But her sisters bade her be quiet, and remember Commander Rod's 
threat. 

Shortly after, when the princesses were sitting at the window, the 
king's son came again in his coarse sailor jacket, carrying the chest 
with the golden crowns. 

On entering the hall, he opened the chest, and now when the princesses 
recognised each her own golden crown, the youngest princess said:-"To 
me it seems only fair and just, that he who suffers for us, should 
receive the reward to which he is entitled; our deliverer is not 
Commander Rod, but he who has now brought us our golden crowns, is 
also he who destroyed the wizard." 

Then the king's son threw off his jacket, and stood there far more 
splendidly attired than any of the rest. 

The king now caused Commander Rod to be put to death for his perfidy, 



and gave his daughter in marriage to the young prince. 

The rejoicings in the royal residence were very great, and each prince 
took his princess away to a different realm, so that the tale was told 
and talked about in no less than twelve distinct kingdoms. 
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Once upon a time there was a little lamb frisking gaily about the 
pasture. The bright sunshine and the soft breezes made him very happy. 
He had just finished a hearty meal and that made him happy too. He was 
the very happiest little lamb in all the world and he thought that he 
was the most wonderful little Iamb. 

A big toad sat on the ground and watched him. After a while the toad 
said: "O, little lamb, how are you feeling today?" 

The lamb replied that he had never felt better in all his life. 

"Even though you are feeling very strong I can pull you into the sea," 
said the toad. 

The little Iamb laughed and laughed until he rolled over on the 
ground. 

"Just take hold of this rope and I'll show you how easy it is to pull 



you into the sea," said the toad. 

The lamb took hold of the rope. Then the toad said, "Please wait a 
minute while I get a good long distance away from you. I can pull 
better when I'm not too near you." 

The lamb waited and the toad hopped down to the sea. He hopped up into 
a tree which hung over the water's edge and from there he hopped on to 
the whale's back. He fastened the end of the rope around the whale 
and then he called out to the lamb: "All ready. Now we'll see how hard 
you can pull." 

When the whale felt the lamb pulling at the rope he swam away from the 
shore. No matter how hard the lamb pulled or how much force he exerted 
it did not do one bit of good. He was dragged down to the water's edge 
as easily as could be. 

"I give up," said the lamb as he reached the water's edge. 

After that, although the sunshine was just as bright as ever, any one 
who watched that little lamb could see that he was a little more meek. 

One day not long afterwards the sunshine was again very bright and the 
little lamb was again feeling frisky. He was so happy and gay that he 
had forgotten all about how the toad had pulled him down to the water 
until the toad spoke to him. Then he remembered. 

"O, little Iamb, how are you feeling today?" asked the toad. The 
little lamb replied that he was very well. 

"Let us run a race," said the toad, "I think I can beat you." 

"You may be strong enough to pull me into the sea," said the lamb, 
"but surely I can run faster than you. I've watched you hopping about 
my pasture. You can't run fast at all. However, I'll gladly run a race 
with you to prove what I say." 

The toad set a goal and told the lamb to call out every little while 
during the race so he could see how much farther ahead the lamb was. 
Then the toad and the lamb started. 



The toad had assembled all his brothers and his sisters and his 
cousins and his uncles and his aunts before the race and had stationed 
them at various points along the path of the race. He had told them 
that whenever any of them should hear the lamb calling out, "Laculay, 
laculay, laculay," the toad which was nearest should answer, 
"Gulugubango, bango lay." 

The lamb ran and ran as fast as he could. Then he remembered his 
promise and called out, "Laculay, laculay, laculay." He expected to 
hear the toad answer from a long, long distance behind him. He was 
much surprised to hear some one near him answer, "Gulugubango, bango 
lay." After that he ran faster than ever. 

After running on for some distance farther the lamb again called out, 
"Laculay, laculay, laculay." Again he heard the answer at only a short 
distance away, "Gulugubango, bango lay." He ran and ran until his 
little heart was beating so fast that it seemed as if it would burst. 
At last he arrived at the goal of the race which the toad had set and 
there sat the toad's brother who looked so much like him that the lamb 
couldn't tell them apart. The lamb went back to his pasture very 
meekly and quietly. He acknowledged that he had been beaten in the 
race. 

The next morning the toad said to him, "Even though you did not run 
fast enough to win the race, still you are a very fast runner. I have 
told the daughter of the king about you and I have said to her that 
some day she shall see me riding on your back with a bridle in your 
mouth as if you were my horse." 

The lamb was very angry. "Perhaps you are strong enough to pull me 
into the sea, and perhaps you can beat me when we run a race," said 
the lamb, "but never, never in the world will I be your horse." 

Time passed and the sunshine was very bright and the soft, gentle 
breezes were very sweet. The lamb was so happy again that he forgot 
all about how the toad had pulled him into the sea, and how the toad 
had beaten him at running the race. He was very sorry for the toad 
when he saw him all humped up in a disconsolate little heap one day. 
"O, poor toad, are you sick?" he asked. "Isn't there something I can 



do to help you?" 

The toad told him how very sick he was. "There is something you could 
do to help me," he said, "but I don't believe that you are quite 
strong enough or can travel quite fast enough." 

The lamb took a deep breath and blew out his chest. "I'll show you," 
he said. "Just tell me what it is." 

The toad replied that he had promised to be at a party that afternoon 
at the house of the king's daughter and he did not see how he could 
possibly get there unless some one would carry him. 

"Jump on my back," said the lamb. "I'll carry you." 

The toad shook about on the lamb's back after they had started so that 

it seemed as if he would surely fall off. After a little he said, "I 

can not possibly stand riding like this. It jars all my sore spots. 

I'll have to get off." He tried it a little while longer and shook 

about worse than ever. Then he said, "Do you know, I think I could 

endure this painful ride a little better if only I had something to 

hold myself by? Do you mind if I take a piece of grass and put it in 

your mouth? I can hold on to that when I shake about and my sore spots 

will not hurt so much." 

The lamb let the toad put a piece of grass in his mouth. 

After a while the toad asked for a little stick. "The flies and 
mosquitoes annoy me terribly," he said. "If only I had a little stick 
I could wave it about over my head and frighten them away. It is very 
bad for any one in my weak, nervous condition to be bothered by flies 
and mosquitoes." The lamb let the toad have a little stick to wave 
over his head. 

At last the lamb and the toad drew near to the palace of the king. The 
king's daughter was leaning out of the window watching for them. The 
toad dug his feet into the lamb's sides, pulled hard on the piece of 
the grass in the lamb's mouth and waved the little stick about over 
the lamb's head. "Go on, horse," he said and the king's daughter heard 
him. She laughed and laughed, and when all the rest of the people in 



the palace saw the toad arriving mounted on the lamb's back and 
driving him like a horse they laughed too. The Iamb went meekly home 
to his pasture and from that day to this when one wishes to speak of 
meekness one says "as meek as a lamb." 



JAPAN 



PnjtA Qi4uJU^ tUxt #1)01% 

LC4*C, ten^C ACtt, tfate lU/ld M^ oU- bfiAWrOG ^■acd-OutU^. vjl AtifiA \IVha, 

f*Kn m^J. wJ- aLpo, l<n i~c cifaid faj> \^imii^ 41*4 to cfaiM. fat eld 

*/£, MrJ. -U* fat fa&it WIM- M/M- 4*0 faift «/ Mtt |«W> M/«a6. tM fa 
died M*d MUM- IfiJld I4+ tfa *j4mjU <AMIt. ZytSM. +t*&W*iht fa Mli4"% 1/CwL 
vhtc tfa W-acUt M*d faltl At/WMAjVl tfa ItoWyMi llfiAld ■Ut IVtfa OUtA* 

fiuft-Xf tUflivit tfa iky. wfai* fa fad. *y^Ut fat cfald, fa mI<m*U- CA*t 
de*tit* tfatt- {jUdfaw- of/ tfa f/tntat, m-J- ifkX&h^ tfa*y- le^tfa^itt, <n 

C4*t&4>4 tfa**^ vhtc -icU^ti, AA/Gldd- CMAM. tfa k*Hi&C Ml<md fawht &hd <n**iu 
Vt Vhto \J6.1\J>Wl Altlcltt un tfa fau^ttfattd, M*d fa M*d fat eld Vl'"JU 

ou^cd A. 4*h*M. lU/illtf-o&d by tuIU^C tfan*. 

Ol+t. <H*tmwh<, M- WAajJL fa fad- OtVht 4*A tc fat AM'&lk, **d- fan/U-C Iw^hd fi. 
4+lcL CXAM^ «/ W^yho&l, faJ- 4*% to M)G\k to CaA. 40*ht «/ tfa*y- dcMlt*. 
StddUxly tfa OlUl*. tAAMIl «/ Wn4yM>4 M/M- uUxuhJ- M/+M- A. WuUtU 4(t(/t 
kJUM,, 64 U, tfa ML t+vOOfr. fad- -oX*C*» ■WtA tfa 4f**t. Lccfcihl MU4+J- *4+ 
Mtct^^fa^M^., fa 46AM tfaX tfa VlMlfi4«Ci- MlM- ttlt&nwhi |w»> Wh£ 
CfittSae. Tfa <ttd *t*Ms.. UM. «l AA/tttd&t. d^Cfftd fat M. M*J- M>*4*t tc^Asult 
tfa llflfct. CV <h£*4&r AffM*C& fa 4AM/ tfait tfai- i^jt 4flcyhMn CA^t 
buw^. A. faMcM \4* tfa <Mt4* (>MV4rM> <*&*♦*, 6#J- 4tM i**CA£ 'Wt^hM^M. tc 



Ceroid, U* tfa *y«J4t ol tfa. M^ttwu^c 4totd a. t^hy fa*y>*4* U^hl, 

■mJLm. tfafU- \4*cfat *4"- fa*/M, A4-d WAUvlvtzly WAIstlM. \4* 
Afj4A4A4*Ct-. 

yW <nM»4t fa. 4&h% to b*. <**y cfaJld, Ltn I lihd you favt &*i~&h/. tfa 

064W/&04 Ml fart l**4 <H*y d**JLy. MIOaM, 4A*d tfa 4&d <n*A4*, A4>d fafavhl tfa 
titttl CAittwil i4+ fait fa^d fa took *% M to fa^A MV<Jt- to mW 4*k. 
Ifa t*4*y &J. MIA4 4C tXci*d*4*(ly. llM&hJL A*d 4C 44f^M, tfat tfa 
Old ■Wtwh**- j*Ut fa\ Vhto A. wMtlti to 4a/aC^AaA W |«W> tfa W4t 
^044^v\Litu Of, vtvhi <*W)4 +4*. A4**i. MlAy. 

Ifa Old cOUfXl M/IW 1~0W VVui faj^y, io\ it fad- tit**. A. IXhLofrl 

ItOvU tfat tfay (Ltd. 1~0 cfaid^h- «/ Wvi <H<A**, A*d AA/^W- 40y. tfay 1~0M) 

tttyu+Md- aII tfa iovi ■ol tfaiA ■old aU ■on tfa little cfajld wfat fad 

CO**** to tfarh- \4* 40 *y-AAMvioi^4 A. +y-A4*4*t4.. 

pK>*»* tS^t t+*ht 44*, tfa <>U- <H*A4* dfeh. lowi^d Cold \4* tfa 1~otc&*4 ol 
tfa &A4Wr004 Mlfal* fa fawid tfaft* doMlt* A4-d CiA tfaft* i*jf) 1*ot &hty. Cold, 
Ud f^idcU4 4toi*C4 JUo, 40 tfait by A&OU14 fa UcA4f*l tied-. f/« 
UaJU fa^*4jdl A. I^ht- fan*44., A4d AMA4 1*0 Loi*W), 4u*OM/l* A4 tfa f*Wl 

btAWroa ^■otddMiA, Wt A4 A. M/wXwy <h*A4*. 

Ifalii. Vh&hWl fA44*d 4tlA*cbJLy AMlAy, A4-d U* tfait t+*ht tfa bA4W?O0 cfaJld 
fad-, M^-OI^M^M- to 4*y, Uoo*t*t A. LM-CyoM/i* Cyil, 44 Wi loifa.- 
j4At4*%4 Md i^f- fo\ &*Xa 6#d drt44td H4. U* Um&Jm. ju*1~01~04. $&*■ 
MIM- «f/ 44*C& MKwd^OWl UtoAy tfaX tUy flUdd Ua U&hd tfa 4CAWM- 
liUt fi. <bs\A4*cM4, 6#d AlLoV/td 1*0 O^t to 4*1 fat, Wtiitiht i*b4*- lUt 
t&&H*4tl\Jl4. ft 4ti^tA 64 U, 4& MliAt. *y^Jji «/ tudt, loA tfa bu+4l 
M/M- IMiA Ati'iM- A. 4«lt 4^4^4*1, 44 t&4% U/*4* +4*. tfa Aa^Uc «l •fvi^M A 
Mi/64 lUii <£*4^v*M. rjiA f*M4&hCt 4M41*td to M/( fi. W4**/4* Vhillit4*cl <W- 
t^04t- tfau. U/fahWiA t&t ■old 1+*M* UH 4*d, (U fad ■OlJtu to look UfW- 
fa4 Lo44%.-A*4+dUv). M^d fa4 4G4A4M) VM^tfaA, A*d fa UcA*l*t A4 faffy 
64. M>fah- fa M/A4- A- yOUW-. 

Pit 1*4% tfa <Um CM***. \iO\ tfa W*hW «/ tfa*A. 1«&W-loui>d cfatd, 44 tfa 
■old OOUflC CAlled. *4* A. CtltllAttd 1*64t*l-tlvt4,, 64>d fa <f4/l fal tfa 
1***t*t «l Pl*4+d44 M-001«llsJU, itCAU4l fa\ (yody. tMll. io44% 40 *I*4aC&- 44tft 

lilfify IXjflt tfl*A 4fa *t*lfify fawt &w* a. tUufifytA. <^ tfa M-oa* Qtd. 



f «a t&AXX ^Ayl t&X Ictfa/M AA/M- JtXft <rf AA/$& 444+C M^J- d*4«CX A4»A 
<HM*4*C. nxl t&X //U&hAt M**d W^t*44*4 «/ t&X dU- C4A*jXX A/UVvL JAt4i4~t, 
M-J- OlXfiX MlM- t&xV). l*vUjy*y&ht cl t&X ltl£U/VUX4 fold- to cxtx&Mitx 
t&X 'hA*twhl «/ P^hd44 Ht^hli(M. CAjVuMVhX AjV&O 46M> W. MJUmA- t&fiX 
t&XSiX i+XAjVl wd> ill**- 4XX*w to~y ■Ot*X 44 tovttu; Ml t&X txMA^X4 
tjUoufi&Out t&X te4^0i MhJ- t^uJM- ■ojj t&X l^hJ. AjVXxJA fylOAAl f*ll UiUx 

&xa., 44 t&ty 4mJ.. l&x {f*t*i o^ t&x PiWw'4 Lovdltsvn if^Ufid- {/Mi 

M**d AM\M-, Mh4- <H*Mhy AtiWl t&X 'U^XcH- Ak)&0 JmamJ- to AM\4* &XA &M*4-, 4*. 
iAJbl* 44 VhA*C& M-to 4XX &XA. 

$4*VUn4 bu»y- Imi Mid- i*XMi. frvifaj- t&x*Mxi\/C4 oaAa^M. t&x &ou4X, m^J- 
*t**M. fcXtix &4U4 "U* t&X (t4*CX, -U* t&x &4fx cl Cfi%C&U*t fi. d^n^ix «l 
t&X P')*4*cX44- M. 4&X AMU*t 1*4*1- XH+X 144*1* to t&X <A&XA. M44*C t&X 
VtAAfrJ^. l&Xy. 4%MiXA t&XAX. AM* M*d- 1*iC&t, 4ACA^ic^hi Ult4* t&XkA. 

<dexf fan a. c&M*cx c^ 4xxli+fi &xa., IaA- M. U* ajM4*. 1&Xaw t&Xy. 
M^l4M&xJ. t&X &4U4X, m^J- trUd to 4fx*Jc to t&x oU- *t*Mt*. m^J- &I4 aa/Jx 
OA, 44*hX 4>l t&X 4XAMMA4, wA- 1~ot tAJbl* t&*A MlM- (AMhXxd- t&Xft*. 

>W£, *4* 46+41 el mx. t&*4 dXMM^Xiwtt^xw. wm 4tM^ui •e*» am* maxa 

AM4., M^d i^XM, MjtiA l+lCfty, M^J- COUiAxA Vt M. i^ot&^hi, 44 <AXfi% AA/Mt- 
t&xir AxoIaX to 4XX t&X Pl*4*CX44. 

f\t but, {UnA/lAjVl, 4+44% O^ til *VX^, 4XXU+£ tfi4Ml &0flll44 t&lll *j^t4t 
AMM., toil &lMit M^i JUfl teti, mJ~ tltwwU- to tfasi. bt*+X4. fail 
VfLCXjt lii/l ICfrlfifcU, M/&04X MuiiV). MrJ- Mfow^l+fiXlci*., \*vpU*d- til 
AAlM^hi, 4XX#hxA. to Ai/Mt CMaUa AM+ffl- oMaJIxa. \bX4X lU/l 4+X4* lAJU* 
AA/l*Ct AH'^M^OiA. t&xXA. *t*tM4, M^J- toak 44*fi%C&t4- «l AA/fatlVV). t&Xy C4Uui 
<ft fooudU to t&l*t*, 44 t&fit t&Xy. H*X/fct m\/M44 ^lW eut&J* t&X 
Mlitihi. Ifcly. 4%0<)J- WW. v** MX. A/illfiMxsiA, \4* 4X*4*wXl*X M^d- \4* 1M4*. 

yo*htfc*hl4 t&Xy, Atiltott ixttXAA- to tSx PlM+CXM., wA 1~0 M^iMillA AUM- 
i/eiAC&ufad- to t(U#^. Ifoh. AA/foh. lttU>l4 ^mIcU to <UfiM M*y tXfly, tlUy. 
AMiotx f*0t*t*4 to #XA tdtihfi UAO^ttU jUfdl44 tovt AM^ct ktft t&l*h- 
luift- 4XXX4*, f/l4*t- looA, |w» 1X4%, Md tAJH*. Iwft- "WXaA. &0ft-X4. >tM 
PiXa^cXA r^ce^vJUUM, (MIX 1*4 4a/a* ■ol fcM/il+C tXcXlvld t&xXA. VIA4X4. 

ll* t&4. ^tfxlt44 4%mU t^X AA/lhfol f*44tA. 1(U 44*0AM M*4 tyl44t M*d- tiU 
CoU- AjVU*J4 <AM^X*mJLu OLA/1 fXAcX to t&X WhflLX AMM\*hXS- ol 4f4+4*C. Tw» 
t&X 44Myjn*XA CMH*X, M^J- t&X 4W* bWWitd A/vfcU M**d 4C0^cS*4< U* t&X 



Um/(4*4 6&4VI 61*/ 44* tfa l6Atfl- tt4*l6%^, 64*d 4tM tSi4t l<6*t&lul 

Id+lflfcU faft M/*tc& 64*/ Ati6*luL. At t&i u*/ o^ tfUu Loi*£ <n*a*JJU tfUy. 

cMnJ- 4U% to t&t «W 06*H^O4-ClMiA 64*4- U*tAt6%td- &♦*«. to &M/t 40*hi 
VhtAOy U^44* tfUif* 64*/ tt> 4&0AM tfr**^ ttU P / l*4*d44 l but & (MvMcW 44*tu 
tkfiA 64 &l MI64 1*ot Ua ItJL fyMtA &l OoJU- 1*4% *4*4*4t 44* &V). 
4WUl*4*t &>*«. 6^*4*4% (Ua AM\4&£4. 

TtU lU/t \4*i(M4 44* MCl*A/*4*t t&*4 4tiA4* 64*4M)lA ^tXu^4*i/ to ifct 
4U/tA6l &0*ht4, 64*/ j^04*/lAi/ 4MiA ttU &t4t <H*i64*4 tJ, toUC^*4*C t&i- 
j^)4tu/ P^*4*d44 4 H6aX, U/i4* 44 <H*UC&- 64- to <A64*t tStH* 6 WSia4*C 
l&ty took tSi*A 4446A*t4 ii* ^64*/ 64*/ lt4*d% UliCAl tSi*A &6U4£&ol/ 
4&A*4*14, 64*/ OUM*tA f^UC*4U4 \4*Ct4*4t-, PWU^W to ]>u//&6. to <M/t tfr&M* 
tSi*A fa&d'i- /t4*Al. \^U4 IWImJL /*y4 ^644*/, but U/t4* 44 tfUy 
COut/ i*ot 4*4% *4* tSi*A <Lo*ht4. 

>4 6(A*4* ttUy 4*% 4ut t/OA. t&t b^^hbcC-CuttiA 4 &0U4t. Tfr*4 t**ht ttU 

4I/ <H*64* C6*1*t 4ut to 4U ttU*1*, 64*/ tStu 64ki/ (^H* to uX ttU*1* ii4*4Ml *l 

'*t MI64 tfct Pl*4*Cl44 4 M44U^t*44* 1*ty/tA to 4U 64*H <H*64* Ml^6tt4iMiA, 

64*/ tlUy i^LoAl/ &n* to 4f**k Ioa. tfon* 64*/ to tM (Ua tfa 

fruM*t44 4^ tU^A tovl, 64*/ ^OMl loi*fi tUy fa/ Ml6*tl/ tfaou^. t&l 
oot/ 4l AA/*4*ttA 64*/ tfU WX 4l 4U*t**t*tA, 4iMfll44 64*/ 4&0WL44 
tbA4udi>- 6Xl AtivMiA4, Ati'*4%0ut loo/ 64*/ Ati'*\%Out M4t, *4* t&l &ut&l*t 
(Uf4 44, Mil\4*i*U*t (MA, M*A t(U*f MllW \vMi4*C to C44*4*dtA tS*4 to4*C 
\lk/XL 64 W64Wl£ It, 4$£ MV44mA W*t (Mil t£&+t* 44*1 cJ^M*CA. 44, WmMa*C 
tSi*4. CM*4l Ml'-M- &iA. 

\(U 4ld 1^*M* i*4*t fi. ^*lt*4*C 16A. to t(U*A. WUL 44, toMt, LoA *4* (1*4 
U**h44t Wsd, (U. hxX 44AAy ioA tSi4t Ia*mJmI 4***t4AA- M*d- AA>4mJ- tUvl 
lifuj. to 4U tf*4 tOA/ttu io44^-^M»<MtA <H*fiA4*tJ. to 44*1 4/, ttU**^. >0 
(U. \Vt4*t *4* to P^*4*d44 M444*ti<M M*A 4A*J- '\Jl^tM4*tlUf: 



■ifou M <iwy> 4tt>n*id. to <n*t to U- * w^/U*tu W*4*C, yti \ 

i^Jl fUd- ttU tlOudil 4/, V)A4*i^4*C y44* i*jf 64 <H*H 4AM1* C&*M- M*4- yOi* Sm/C 
ttM* <JUd. 4/, ttU f*4ttct*44* 4I <H*y ^Ool. Witt you 1zLa41 to M> 64 I 

l&U* P^il*Ct44 n444*t*<fX lifrlil/ t&fit t&tAl MI64 t*ot&*4*C 4& Ml4*JU- 1*ot 
Ml io\ i^M*, tfUA 4H- &44*4Ald. MrJ- toMlJ- &H- 64 Wl 4M/1* LfMiA, M*A- 
t&*A 64 loA (Uwdl 4& COutd- 1*ot 4&H*e41*ltA. tfa t*M*l UlcAl 4& 06M*l 



to uaX^. 

Ifce <JU- 44*64* lX4te4*eJ. mi'-M- <ajuX iey 64 ifU 4fcke tS*4e M*t*lul 

AMOaM. l&U* fa. toU- tU*. &W 64*X*4U4 & AM64 to 4U (Ua Ifityly 64*A 

jUffily 44*64A**J- UIcai fce Med. 

I 644* 64* <JU- 44*64*, ■WtA 4iA/Vfr£u yl6AA ■cl 6>U, 64*4- 44*y U*d- M^M O044*e 64*y 
t**l*e 4*4Wl. \t *4 4*ecJe446Ay 64*4- liwl t&t you 4&4ulJ- 4&L t&H lU/t 
4u*tcA4 64*4- owomt <n*e «/ t&n*. " 

"Oft-, AAl&y, " 46*4- tfa P-U4*ce44 *4* M44At44, " *l*U4t f M t&l) \ M 4*4 
Ati'+Ab- to *t*6AAy 4*4W. 

I tiOU4*4 yOU, 64*4MieAe4 t&t- Old 44*64*, 41*64*y yje6A4 6C0, MlW* u«< MieAt 
6 tittlt C\l*t<*W- t&Atl '*4*cX-e4 f-UA, *4* t&L 44**44t ■el 6 <MA% AAl&U 

Lldtti. l&e tuft 44Ae64\*e4- Iao*i* t&e ttoytoo U* Ml&JL you MieAt. &*4 64*4 
Le4 *i*e to you. >o i &ve 6*M)6y4 t&4udU t&t you v^eAt <h~oai ti-64* 

■rh&lfal AM441*64*. wfaJU I 644* 6*M/e '*t *4 •vUjM t/CA yOU to ^tvW> 64 you 
6Al '*l yOU Ml\4f- to M 44, Wt 444f*t My I 4fUM CtMH to &1 64*4 AA>{*4 

Aki'JuL fake oaai -ol you t&i*) T&tAeleAe 1 jA6y you to 4i*eet ttUve live 

wwje *i*e4* 44*e 6% a t*^n*e 64*4 *i*64u uf* your 44**4*4 to 44*6AAy -01*1 ■el tfr&n*! 

1{*U* tie Pt*4*ce44 dw#W t&t tide felt 4wu t&t <&*. W64 4*4t 64 
b**ut*tyd. 64 f*A&6f4 wf-oit *y^Jje Ua cut to U, 64*4 t&t eve** *^ 4&1 

O04*4e4*te4 to 41*6AAy 64*y 44*e -of, ttU**^, 1*et luJuLy ki^OMl'^hl <U4 W/04je, 
(U4 {UtAt +*U$t C&64*tf 6tytAAti64M. $0 64 ifa MA **et fell 4WM <^ 

tUr^, eve** tiou^f Ua feMtA toU- Ua thy MieAt. vt-eAtly iChlfifcU, ifa 
MJ- t*et l<etl Vt Mi'^e to 4te tfan*. 



flll you 46y \4 \ieAy M6401*6JlJu, 46*J- ttU oHJ- *h64*, Wt Ml&t kihd 
ol *h&h. Ml'JuL you 004*4*4*% to >puj I M 4*ot OaJuL 4%t4t- lU/e <H*t4* MlfaO 
&6\ie M/6*%tJ. 44*. you ioA *t*4H*4%l, LUM-H6AteA. \(Uy &6A/e ^to«J. 
ttuttlM tt**4 IvOUil t&0U(£ ttU AM\4*ttA 64*4- t&l 44*4t^H*eA, <Jjti4* Mh+t*4*i 
4%lft*1**U/e4 lood 64*4- 4vetj. 44 t&t tf-iy *1*6y M)'*4* yOU. WW 4^-CAt C64* 
yOU Me44*64*Ml 

1&14* P'^A*Ce44 M«64*£ltJU 46*A 4&1 44*U4t 44*6lue L+it&tA tu*£ «l t&A 

Love W/OAe 4tU ^■ouU- (am*% ttU*A MJiutAt to \4*ttAv*>eMi f-tA. ItU five 
W6aaUa4 MieAt to fAwe ttU*A Love by i6cfl- wt*4*CU*C <Ua |wk M4tM*t 



COUI^t^M 40*ht%fch£ t(U% 4&1 JmaAaJ- to ^014^44. 

1<U% 46*1*1 U/t1*U*C t&t M**&OW AAAM/td- M*d- WAi* to fU*y ttU*t /tUtC4 
•l*t twi4*, A4*A to 4*4*C t(U+A 4jdJ.-C0*h^C4td- 4d*Ct tvuU4*C ■Of, ttU*A 
(AJUX A4*d t*Ailt44 UH/t. 1<U OAAWrOO-Ci'tUA AMVfrX <nA, to ttU*1* M*4- 

<JImzA tdctt* &4 <iy*i*f*t&y Ioa Mtfay JUd ChUwuU M*d M t&i 
f&tln*ct. tfrty. fad- 4&0W4* *4* "Waa. A&ilw to -M/-U* &4 U4ttA-A^*<Mt^. 

ItUl* (U OH/l t&tH* W +V44461L, ttU% 4&X- moJU* 6&h4l4*t to <H*fiAAy 
At)WM*\lVl M/M- 4^C^t44lMl *4* wU4*&4*C MA- M/jUt W* M)M*tt<l. T&4 M/M- 
to ti4t t^CH*. 

IjU fat M ACCtfttA tU tUfiJt, M*A t^OU^t it M* McaMmJ, flto*, 
toA Vt MloJU. JAM/t4*t JMLouty &>Uwtt4* t(U*1*. 

P^ih^H M«ClMfifct t&U* 4U*t M/ClA to t&l flvit iCfrl^U tifiX <*& 
lUjUltUd- k*t* to tOhfy Ua t&i 4ta*i le*t)L At/jUtS- fad- btlo+fyd- to 



*4* 



T& StCOl*/ IChldU M/A4- M^td to CO to tfa M-Ot~hfall* «/ f/<H*U, 4A*J- to 
U <h%i*fifad- U* til £*4ttA1* &*, M*4 to folfrfi tfi*A. 6. lwh<&- <3^ t&t 
■W-04*MaM- tAtl ttU% (MM) 44* *ti- lAMWhXX. 1(U ^0«tt «/ tS*4 tAtl AtilAt. 
«l 4*U/tA, t(U Vu^M- «/ CpLl, M*A tfa WIM*C&*A WAS. 64 fa**t AA/fafo 
jlMldU. 

IjU IJUaJ- iCfrlflfct M/A4 told to fioto C&U**. M*4 414AC& fal t&l fal-4*t 
A4*d- to M^ {^tA *tt 4M>, 

T&C f-OWltfr- Kl*ldU M/A4- toU- to 4t*W- Ua t(U AaA^04* t&fit 6mW 44* 

VU fatd- t(U 4toi*i itd^fifcht. live ootovt M*A- tc wUl~C "W. 4t&hl to 

Ul. 

JjU f^jti ltl*lfifct M/64 to 1/ihd t&l IM/aHjUm/ M/fcc& wW A 4&M U* 
VU 4tott*AC& M-J- to &*U*t t&l 4&M to &tA. 

l&l dd- H*M* t&cudti tSt4t M(Am &*aJ~ t^kl M^- fo&tfifcA to CAAAy t&l 
<H*t44*<M l wA. t&t Pl*4*d44 MIOmJ' *y^Mt 1*0 <M-iA C&4*M&&h4. >0 &tA 
OOVh4**6#j4- AkllAt \44i^A MIOaJ* t/OA A/U^Cld- to ttU lU/t <H*t4* AtifaO, AtiW* tS^H 
(UaaA- Ml&tA MlM- 'VU^AjU- cl t(U*1*, MliAt. M di^tMUi^lA M-J- M^Ci+lfoU 
fit Misfit lii^t^- to tdttt* t&l l*t-j*vl4&foty «/ t&l tM^i- CU/Cl* t&ltt* M-J- 



svUtAfyhtd. to tfaV). OVJ'h fal*ht4 Vh dcif-AVl. 

%1»t aMc^ A. tVtht, AAlW* tfay ItUfadU ol tfa. VlA4*Cl44; tfa lovt. Vh 
ifct faAsuU MvU/td Ioa, fa*., A^hA tfay M4ol\/tA to fhAfa A^h AttUhft 
to tit Mild, ifa MlVrtA of tfafh. 

Ifa flvit iChVgfct 4&ht VJOaA to tfa P^VhCt44 tfat fa M/A4 ifclfcfrfi Out 
tfaU AAy O^h tfa ^tit ol fUdAfa't bOWl, AshA fa fatftA 44Wh to VlVhi 
Vt to fa\. >ut fa fad- 4*ot tfa COW)Ait to OO aJuL tfa MlAy to I'hAVA., 
lo\ Vh tfa>4i Aa^A tAAA/tlVht AA/A4 MiAy MJjUcmX A^hA UM. ol MvhW)., 
40 fa AAlbfrX to Ohl ol tfa ti*hflc4 Vh Kyoto A^hA took A. ttoht. toMll |w» 

tfa aJUaa. tfavt, ^AyVhi tfa f^U&iX a. IaMA- 44*** ol vhohty Ion. Vt. \rji 

tfah Ml^AJ^iA Vt Vh A. ctotS- ol ColA A^hA, AMAVtVht ^{AAjCilLu loA. tfavU 
yLAA4, litwvhtj- A4*A CAAAaaA Vt to tfa old <thAyh. 

P^hd44 Mo01*lldU MlO^hdiMA tfat tfa iChidU ifauAd favf. l£}<*VheA 40 
4O0h-. >fa took tfa toM/l f/lOfh VU Cold VJlAjfVhi, IXjtctVhl Vt to *t*fiju 
tfa lOO+h UM. ol lV(fat, Wt Vt did -hot 4fiVht At aJU, 40 4fa iohU/H 
tfait Vt AMA4. A. <lfai*h tfal+£ A4+d 'hot tfa tu+l bowl of/ f>uddfai. $fa 
svttlAfyhtA Vt A% OhCt A^hd ItlbvtfA to 4&t fa*h. Ifa \ChVcft tfavLW tfa 
WAS/I AVl6.il. A4*A ^itwt^hiA to fait fatthl Vh M4.f~A.Vl. vjl tAMt <*A <hO-W All 
fajA4. ol l\lVl M/VpvhVhi tfa P-^ihCC44. 

Ifa $lCChA iCfrlt/t told fa* jpAAbhU tfat fa <httdtA cfau+Ci O^ aVi ftn 

fa* fadttl, \jOA fa M/A4- Aofa^htA to tdl tfath tfad lovt fan tfa 

P^hd44 Mo01*lldU VJA4 tfa 'VUJL CA4*4l ol fai llAvVl^l tfan*. H* tfal* 
lilt fat fattt-4, At tfa 4A*y4 tVh^t im*M4*iL MlO*J* to tfa Pl*<hC*44 tfat fa 
M/A4- ifflVht out IcA. Mot~ht HomI Vh. tfa faift ol ttttVhl fa\ A. WbhCfr- 

ol tfa Cold- A4-J. aVlvir tut mfadL ifa 40 *t*uc& u/Vifad. to fawi. H* 

0*Jtu Allowed fast 4&WA4J4 to ACOOVhjpAJhy fa*h faxl-MlAy, A^J- tfah 4&ht 

tfa*y- ItAck. f/« ntAcfaJ- tfa it&ifayii A*d- bnJU^UuJ. Ol* A. 4****H ifafr, A+U 

AltilA 4A*lVh<, AMI Ay loA tfaltl My4- fa Iaa^MA A#J- Uf+frloytJ. 4iMiAAl 
CAA^VhtVui to WaXxJ- fayfh A. fan*4£ CO*>foU/ld Vh. 44aC&- A. Mil Ay tfaX 'hO O^hf. 
OoJU- Ctt AtC&H. to Vt. \rjl tfa^h 4fa>t fa*hitll W> AA/Vtb- 4Vz litxllld 
jiAAltleM; Ashd- Cl~.dcAV04.cA to thA^H 4UcS A iold A'hA <pJUltSi. fy\^hcS- A4 fa 
t&OUifct MloJU- 4AXVltu tfa P^hd44 A4- fawVhC COfhi l/Utfh tfa 'WO^M^Im. 
t/Mt. OlOAtiVhl Oh V\oOJht vJo^Aa. CVtAy Oht. Atffawh fa fad- AaMcJ- McJUmA 
tfait Mou#4 \Jo*aX UL&h&lJ. to tfa l**U- of {/*&l* ^hA 'hot to {/Act. 



Ww» tfa m« mim- linlifad, fa took fa* -iowuhtu favtht ahA tiled- to 

IHaJm. fa*h4tu. took A4 \l fa MVlte WC&ileA And v)oah ■cut wVtfr- tAMldi. rji 
J4*t tfa jbWiltd. (^TAHcS- Into A. lACftlAA boXt. AhA CAAA*td '*% to tfa 
bA^hbco-cntttA, miW A* to jAt4&Ht Vt to tfa PlvhCt44. 

J fa olA <W|. AMA4 4H*VU AtC&U/tA by tfa t\MvL-4tA*4*lA Aj^tAAM^Ci- ol 
tfa IChUM, AhA tSouuX tfaX fa faJ- OhLu jn4t ^ttwiHid |w» fa>t LohC 
jowvhUi. At)'<M- tfa. WIA4*C&. So fa trUd to fVWjJjt tfa P-rihCUA to 
O0H4Vht to 4it tfa *hAH. l>ut 4fa 4£*hAiHeU 4illHt A4*A LoofaA MiAM. 4aJ-. 
Ifa oLA *hAH U<fH to tfiMl Out tfa bwhJL AhA fAAlnd Vt A4 A. 
\VOhMaM. tMA4Wi£ to 01 IouhA HO\vfate Vh tfa wfattl IahA. I fan fa 
4fofa O^ tfa iCfrlflfct, fa>M> fa^diOiHt A4*d fa>M> IfAAMt fa AMA4 to &AAII 

W(^W a. -iowvhty to 40 itonoti a. j*Ad A4- tfa Mount ol rjoiAi. 
P^hd44 Moontyfct took t(U bwhJL +h faA fainA A4*A toofaA A% Vt 

CAAtfaMy. Sfa tfah tol/ far {/04fcl-f*Al#4 tfat <lfa kniMl Vt M>A4 
\*t-f044^bu loi tfa fhAH to faiVl obtA^htA A. bwhCfi- |«W> tfa CotA AhJ- 
IajUiIA. tvW- CIOWIhC OH Mount \]oAaX. <P0 *(*lokLy OA. 40 lA^JLif, A4*A 4fa 
41/64 40AAM. to 4A*f 'tfa vdJUyid. Vt AiXIIIcIaI. 

J fa oLA *hAH tfan AAlbfrX out to tfa tXj4ctfi4«% ICfrlClU, Ml fax fad- HOW 
AJJAOAcfaA tfa fatU4i, AhA A^faA M/fart fa faj. ^OUhA tfa b^^HcJ^. Ifan 
tfa tHAH AlA 'hot 4CTUftt to *hA4U ut* A. LohC -itoAy. 

\AtiO yMA4 ACO \ took A. ifaf MrJ. 'lfa)fal +4* 4tfiACfr- ol Hoi^ht f/<H*U. 

{\tytA. $oU+£ frtfrnt tfa M/U+d fan 4o*t*i t^yht \ itAcfad- tfa {fn Etufcn*. 

>lfi.. Tfat* A. tAUX 4tcA*h AA^Oit A*J> \ M/M- toMid AfyOut IcA *t*A4*y. <Uyl, 
toi^hl MX. C0Ui*X ol tfa f^aVhfo ol tfa 60fhf*44, A4>d- l^hM^u Mil MltAt. 
ViOMl^ A4&4AI Ot* M* i^i^OhOMl'h \4JU4d: rjtM I lowj* tfa fLMJi U+fa&t&d 
by Ai*1^0*vJ. Ml fax At 04+1 tl*ht tfatftfct+td to faJuL A4*d t*% <n*l. kioMllMlA, I 
VhA^JdUd to <H*aJu IaX14^Aa MllM- tfait- favtAibU £AUitwii4, A4*U tfay 
fatfld Vht. A#J~ thy IfiXJLoM- to sitj^AA, tfa boAt, A4«d- I 4*% 4M. AlAM*. 
Owi lood <fVt. out, A4+A- AA/l 4AaUwuL +hUC&- l/UOtt- 4U&4*t44 OH lyOAA^-. Pit 
lA4t, OH tfa lU/l-favhdAxMfr- A*H Irott- tfa ^Ay ol 4t^UihC, f 4AM/ Iaa. 
oil OH tfa fan^yOH Ml faX LoofaJ- tifa tfa f4jM ol A. *1~0U4*%AM*. Oh 
HlfiAtA. AJf^OAC^-, ti^l JAlH/id- to b& AH litAnA, -U* tfa Cintt^ ol At)fadL 
444t A. fadi *hOUHt**H. \ IAhMJ; AhJ- AUiA MIAhMa*4*1 About loA tWO 0\ 
tfalit. ^Ayl, \ 4AM/ A. 4fanlHt b^HC COfhvhC toWA^M *ht OH tfa Uac&-, 
fr.oldi.Hi Ih fa-t fa\4^4 A. ioidcH boWl. I WCnt <*f to fath. And A-tfaA faith 



-i/ f 4UJ-, by Cood ct&hc*., fot^hd w. lii^hJ- «/ M-ewvht tf<A*l, M*d H- 
M«VtHAld\ 

" 'V(4, Ui4 It M«w4 fWi/ ' " 

wVw- yh^cJ^ difficulty i cV^wU- to ttU >u**h*h*Jt, MM- 4tood t&t Coldn* 

t/Ut- <A4Ml\4^C Ml'*M- 4*JL/tA ^Ooti U* t&t <A4U4*d. TtU MlWhdilM- «/ ttM 

jtwhit- lM*d fiAt- <n*A4*y, M*d if I btCM* to tilt you Myout t&t*^ I could 
+Jt\ivi atofr. \i* 4f^U of *t*y M1I4S to <it*y WW. lo*4, «** witfifaht off 
tfa bwhdL \ Suviltd b*ck. wUS utn-oit ifttd It &*4 t*kn* **■* four 
SuvjA&d d^yi- to CU b^ck, M*d, 64 yOU 4W-, <H*y cbottUl. AAl jVJUL d^H^ 
l/lOft* UtyOiMl «** t&t tot^C 4ifi- VGyjuU. I M/( 1*ot tVt4* MlfiXUd to 
cSm^U t^y IfiXshbht, <pO &W&OU4 MlM- I to b^vhl ttU b^M^CW to ttU 

\Ju4t fit t&*4 *t-»Ott-&ht t&l <ll& jtMltl^M., Ml^O fad U*4* Ctt-floyld <X* t&l 

*t**4u4*l «/ t&t bwnok, but <t*ct yd f*ld by W. ICt*ldU, MAMitJ- At tiU 

(LoU4l M^d 4t4~t I4* fi. M|t|i«f> to tfct P'W>CM4 to bt kA-ld fiCA. M^A 
IfiHyOA.. Ifay 4*ld tfat tfUy fad At/Wljud ftA. <H/l4 A tfa>U4M*d d^y4 
«M^ tfa bte4*C& ■Of, Cold, WlM- l%4 'pJUltA. ti/VlOt M^d $4 ilyjllld 

f/u+1%, tfaX Atifi4 *»oW fAMt^Ud to far by tfa lChlc/t, but 64 yd tfay 
fad. itcilvtd l^otfahl U* j^yyhli^t. >0 tfat ICfrlCH 4 dtdffooi* MlM- twl 
ioi^J- OiA,, **J- W. PlA4*Ct44, tlfJ- «l M* tOCAft f/UOtt- «*U *t^O / lt 
Vn^O^Uii^ti <u*VUn, MlM- <vhlLy too jJu*4id to ttvJ. b*ck ttU Wi^hcS-. 
$&l cjMjU- U* t&l Ml<>*AiM*t4* M-J- fad- t(Un* f^J. fcjUwMy, M*d t(Uy mt*& 
M)*y i^^y. fc<4 «♦* W. M/Ay &0ft-4 t(Uy MltM ewdfiJ/Ufa by tfo 
MslAtyoVhfcd t^M^. Mlbo b&fit tfr&H* tM- ttUy MllM. <ht*Aty Aud; foA. 
Uttiht OiA, tfa- 4tC\Ct, M^J- t(Uy b^lity (4CAH<1 At)'*M- ti^A. KMItA. 
1<U IChiCM ttUl* litwwld- &0*ht, IfrOyhl U* &4 <UfiA%; M*d U* Maf^A 
4tf tAjlA- M?vh4+vfrC t(U P / l^hCt44 CMC uf* -POcltty M^d Itfcltd- to A. 
'polXt^/Uf VJU 6*h&frC t$£ *t*OU1*&il4*4: 

N-OW W. T&td- IChlflfct (Ud- A. f/UH^J- a4* Cfohfi., 44 (U M/ldtt to &H- to 
Cit tfa 4^U* «/ t(U {fAl-1A%. Ifa vHtul <tf M~y j^it <tf t&4 M*l*t**£ 
M/A4- tfat 1~0 flM COUtd- &4AA1* Vt. rjl JAOrhAAxd ^4 f/lid^d M^y AM~0U1*t ol 
1^0V>ty fdi iifud. to Alk U, ■ovJiy St oowid (ft &*y~ t&£ d*4lMd tA&JLt.. 
Ai- 40C^ 64 til f+tM/4- C**t*l t&*% t&l 4&f 44* At/fccd- t&4 ^U**^ &kL 

ifiXlid Soft^i <Ud- 60*y4 U*to font, & ^oM- 4UH4* d^yi- <n* Mi\w>6ck to 
VhitX &n*. \rjl fr^hMJ- fr*4 f/U&frd 6. IfiAM- 44M^ «/ <n~04*Ly, M*d itcilvtd 



tfa llU-tet'4- 4^h-. wlfan fa MAcfaU fat*t-4 fa fist it camUJULu il* fi. 
boH fi.'h-A- 4t4"% Vt \4+ to tfa P^ihCJ^Pt MlfaJLt. fa WtiLtlA eUtlidt lo\ fa\ 

Ifa t^i*yJlyOC-C^MiA took tfa tyOX. f/UOtt* tfa iChiflfct **d-, M 4*44a*1, 
CMAaxJ- Ut U*to fa\ 6#J- t^iid to COM. fa\ to 4M- tfa IChiXM A% 
<M*Ct, Wt P / ^hd44 HeO^liCpt IthiOid., OAyU-C tfaX 4tU *h4"lt llwt f^t 
tfa ifcU* to t*4t (h* f^ttvhi it i^hte tfa llll. \l i% MliAt tfa 4t*l 
tfa^i it AHWaXJ. 1~ot W^W*. >C ifa tcck ell tfa CA*j4 M/IAJft*. MrJ. 
eft^U- tfa leX., M-J- tfal* tfaliMl tfa 4^1* i^hto tfa llll. Ifa licvn 
CAAct/JUJ- 6#J- W*Vht Uf~ fi% et*Ct, 6#J- tfa Pl*4«Cl44 fahW tfaX t&*4 <H*A4* 

JUo fad. t~ot LMMeJ. fat mmA. yo tfa Ifasd- \Ci*ldti failed- *&ie. 

NeW tfa f-OWlM- \ChX/M AA/64- 4*0 *l*0 / U tfrfolf^ltifrt tfa*. tfa Itit. 

livptttA el ■ifa/ifcht eUt ei* tfa t^vit el tfa JaaCoi* oit/Ui+C ei* iti 

fatd tfa fal-C4tto^-4AMj>fchi j&M/ti, fa OAltui fJuL fail IIMImJ/I. 
toOM&l M^J- tMll. tfa*t* tfa e\A*A. to 4t&k Im. it Lwi A*J- M/iM- -U* 

JfifM*- M*J- -U* Cfat**., MrJ. fa jt^ctly Lowd*. &hy el tfan- to ittwvi*. 
tM. t<Uy ww- loui*A it. 

\rj\4 1+i**h4AeU4. 4<3WtM 64*J* 'IViMM^A 'pt&vUd- eot it* M/lM&frX 
MAtcfcei**, v/iM- t*e \*4e*<tiei*, faw/mvi, el ebty^l Atifad tfay 
oo*vuMm^. m* iyH^oioiMi enJjiA. I (Uy >iln*fLi4 took fi. koojjvu, mud to 

jJuL6464*% OOwJAy ^LmJIA toiMtA, M^A- </U*hMtd fit ttU*A *w4n 4 
I*4>^tf*4e4>dlju4*t44. 

IfU IChiXM ***UWklfcJuL, tfchfaht ttU% &4 svlXfi^hfH. COiJU- 1*et IiM. to 
lihd ttU jtWtl, Itj^iMd- to &4- <Lou4t-, *4>d- tftUd- it i*f~ ttM^hJuLu 

io\ Wt iictffooi* el W. Pi*4*ct44, (U Itxt 4e <n*n£ el -if-U^vU^ /m. 

Ol*t ul6A, 6644tA AM/Ay isfr- MI16AM. M/6*X*A*C, M^d- 'iVJUL faA *t*d*. Aid 1~ot 
stftM4+ MliM- t&l <0lAfiO1+-jlwd. IjU iChlfifit ttCAH^t. Moft^M-. kjl OoJU- 

AtitXX <he L&hWi, 4e tsM^hi m'*M- fc#^ e*JLy tv/e <***£*». fa faxtA a <j&^ a*J- 
c&rhty^todtd- tfa c*ft*ii+ to to U* 4tfiAC&- el tfa waCoi*; tfa cAft*i4+ 64+d- 

tfa wJJLcAA- l&favtfj. to U4*Msit*kt- Ml faX tfau 4**A MI64- M* AM^ld 

4*A4c$; t*A tfa lCi*idU co*y^Mid tfan* fit L&4t to f^t eut to it*-. 

wfat*. tfay fad- Ut4* Wt fi. h\V A**yi eot tfay t^cei^htiMj. fi. <M*% <itow^ 
wfac& IwttJ- ie loi*C tfaX, by tfa ti**i iti- h^uy A&U/, tfa V^UfX 



fad j£ttA#*iA*td to CU/t uf~ tfa fa^ht <JL tfa Aa*Coi*. \fay MllAt. A% La4£ 
C&OM/'h. ■&!* 4fajAt, LcA 1+AviCAfavh. <WA4 fAi*hifcvl \4* tfat4t <LamA. vloAA* 4H*t 

4ti'*M- fa^i ViamvU A#d fi4*x*tXy., tfa lcw>M- 4uVUn On/t fa*Mill uf to 
it4t. kje. fad caamU a. vvhi fau^y cold, A*d fad to Co to tuL M/iM- a. 
4miJUU^ {fct. 

Ifa C0i/tA4+4A <3^ tfa j^Ud, faAALfrfi 4^ fat flicJU, 4**4 +VM4t&<tyAA 
A/l/iM- A. uttCA vH/4^< fa*t- to fail fan*4l. wfau. fa AtfAA tfr*M- t&hM*4~t 
■OMtA. All &4 tvOUbll4, fa4 tovt i/OA tfa P't^CMA tw\4*td to A4*tAA, 

A+d fa Ua**uL fat fan aU tfa hvUifof* fa fad u^MaCo^i. \rji tfatucjti 

tfat it AA/A4 4H*VU JA4&AVU tfa fad- \Hi4fad to kill fa*t- 40 tfaU tfa 
VhUfct &l lid -ol fa**, A*d U* OaJjIA to CAAAy -Out fa*. M)i4&- faj- 4&*t fa** 
UJ^O* fast i*t^044iMi M»i4t. 

Pit tfa* f^ht aM. tfa 4lAAIA*d4 fa fad* 4&ht <H*t to li*d tfa jiMltl 
CA**t to 4U- fa**, Aid MliAL 4UAJ^U4id to If^d fAA*4l \4«4U*d- «/ 
MlfluUMt AAAlA*%i4*t tfa**. IfaiA **A4tiA told tfa** tfait fa MlAA 
(ilA-ltily 4ick ■Of, AAVd^twU, Ashd 4A*d tfait fa 'hU/iA ■LhfchMU to Co 
<*ZAA tfa PlvhCl44 4 fan*4*- A&lU* i/* tfa lutwii. 

Ufa aU. tfa mat, tfa fifM iCfrlCJU Laild U* fai «unt~fa could 

1*ot llhJ- tfa 4WA$JLoW '4 <lfaH. 

f>y tfa* ti**C tfa Ia**1 «/ PtU*d44 Me&hllcJU' 4 blAuty fad* ItAcfad- tfa 
tAA4 «(/ tfa E**fiACA, A*d fa 4t*4 <***. ofj tfa dowit IaMm to 4U if 
ifa WtAt stftMy. A4 toMttu A4 ttyovt 4AiA; \l 40 fa M>€aJ.d 4U****01+ fan- 
to tfa VaLac*. A*d **Afa falsi. «**£ ■ol tfa ItdXtA-kA^-AtfAAfcht,. 

\Mfa4*. tfa dowd Itdy AAAM/ui, U* 4fVU <^ fa* tyMiAl t*dtfAfot4, 
PtU*Cl44 M«&hlldU 4th*4td. to 4U far. Ifa Itt-fCu^l *t-Ai4&h&A 
VhA^pUd, 4Ay*4< Vt AMA4- tfa C*y^iAOA, 4 &iMa. lW*t P^hd44 Ht^hli(M 
told, tfa Ad **M* tfad i^ 4fa M/A4- ^OAdd to Co to tfa PaLacX. U* 
<JUd*M*C*. to tfa Sn-ftun'4 WuUa, 4fa M^-OulA \IA4~4& l^Of* tfa IAAM-. 

\Alfa4s. tfa On^ftAyCA M/A4 told «/ fa*. jJAOitfohC*. it* 1ih*4i^i to <t&ty. fat 
44**h*h*frh4 l A*d tfaX il foi44*d to <xUy 4fa AAltudd M^tAj^i^A, AxtoOMiA 
|w» 4UM, fa MtCAH-^*iA to CO A*d 4U- fa^. >0 fa flA^vhtJ. to Co -Ol* 
A. fa*hfch£ IXcUAiisOl*. it* tfa 1^ii<Sfy0^faotd «/ tfa bA*h&&0-CutUA 4 
fa)4A4t, A*d 4tl tfa PtU*Ct44 fa**4iil. f/« 4U^t MlOAd to tfa <dd +*A4* «/ 



fa\4 -ihfohtioi*; 6*d fa >\JLcAMItd OOt*4t4*t to tfa <lcfa**l. Ifa <h£#t A&M. 
tfa E**ift*0* 4>ti Out Ati'*M- fa* *6tU«Ut, Atifatfa- fa -J**** r*fi4**Od to 
Out*iAi. \rji ioUA>d tfa 6fi*hbOO-<>utU* 4 fa>U*C 6*d M**houi^UJ: vjl tfai* 
H*fotfU tfa fatU*C *4*d AMVht <lfo*l^U to Atifa*!. tfa P*U+C*44 AV6* 
4Vfa%1*C Atf'tM. fal* *fflli>dfi4*t *WU<&4*v4. 

NtA/t* fad- fa 4i*4* MM4, <Vh£ 40 AA/0^dc*lul£u lt*U>fclul, 6*d fa could 4+ot 
tut look fi% W, I/O* -tfa AMM- *hO*t tOA/itu tfau* MM4, fa**h*Ah. U^hl M- 4&t- 
4&&h£ U*. fa* OAM1* <potjt 1td*A4*CJi. wfal*. P*ihCt*4 V^OOidiUfat btcfi*ht AAMfiAl 
tfat * <it*A#ty* MIM- lookvh^ M fay). ifa t*Uj- to (4CAf4 {/Mtt- tfa 
14X3**, lut tfa £*hft*0* CAU^St fa*. fi*d U$d fa* to llitu* to At/ fait fa 
fad. to <JAy. \jt* Oldy frh*AVt* AVM- to fadt fa* {fid -U* fa* lluA/t*. 

Ifa £*hfl*0* fall Mtfty. U* loAJt AVtffi. fa*, M*J- U$d fa*, to CO*hl to 
tfa Cou*t, AAlfa*l fa Atiould CU/t fa*, fi. j^hX^O*^ ol faw^a* 6#d 
U/VnAfa^i afa could AV\4&. to*. H*- AVM- About to 4&hd lo* &hl ol tfa 
l*h{U*iM. frd&frtiuU** to t*Mt fa* l*ck A/j'^M- fa*t^ fit Ol+Ci-, 4**y*4< tfaX 
fa* iAMt 6#d M« ofaould fidcAA* A. dou*t, fi#d 4+ot &l fadd&h- U+ A. 
lfrH*&00-6utU*' 4- oottfiM.. 

f>ut tfa P*U+Ct44 itofftd fa*H. $fa IfiXj. tfad ^ ifa aa/i*z fjo*cid to %0 
to tfa PfiJUtx. afa AtiouHd tu*h- *% <yhc£ U*to *. -tfadon/, &#d mi** m- 4&& 

ifrokl ifa UfrU* to loit fa* f/O***. kjt* f/lfcUU \fdtd- l/UHt- fat 4^X 

At/fajL fa loojad. 

J fa E*hfrt*0* tfai* j^O*hi*td to liM/t fa* //Ul \l o*JLy 4tU -Would llWht 
fa* {jO**y4* ifaift, wfacfl- ifa Md. 

\t MilfiA 'hOMl t+*ht I/O* fasH* to IttuM*., to* fast *6tU«Ul MloJU- U- 
M/0*dt*vl*l M/fait fad fa^Vhld to tfa^A. KouM- *t**4tc* M>fal* tfay 4+*44*d 

fa*y- I/O* 40 Loi+fo. $o U ltd*, fa* %otd.-ly., &*d ltfjt tfa fax^ii Ati'di- fi. 
<wd fa**t. P*vhd44 nooiJu*%t mim- to* fa*y- tfa -n^nt wuiUlul aa/oh+a*- 
U* tfa Mlo*id; M otUvi M/tM d**k Ul^M fa*, **d fa tfazufffy ofi fa* 
•*vl£w &*d <U*i.. rf-i4 r\fiAt4&y t^ow 4f&i~t <n*uc&- of, fa/t t^n^t U* M/*V(^hC 

j^Oi*M., tMXwi fa* ol fast tovt. 6*d du/ot^O^, 6*d 4&h>t tfa*+- to fa*, 
6*d tfazutfa- 4tU *elu*td to 4it. fayff* filfiX** 4lU fi4*4Mlt*td- 4ti'*M- Vh&hM, 
\Hfl4t4. ol fa* OV/'h- C0*hj^04U^C, Alfalfa totd fa** WwLu 6*d j&hMy tfaU 
afa could 'hiA/i* ****** MM4, 0*Mi Ol* tfa* tA*ttL. Jfa*i IaMJuI 404*61 
fiJcAMfiM* &H/1 fa** jJL**U*L. 



At tl^4 fat*l ItA {pifcl-frAAtl+tt **otktid tlM 1*lfifct A^jttA *J^jU tit 
Plli*Ct44 MloJU- 4*A «** ItA wJLomm*. Aid lAAt Loa lowvl A% tit <n~atn* l U* 
A- 4J«Aa% «/ tit Mtft4t /djlctUtl*; udvht AtWAy4 \4+ A- &Wl4t «l 
ttAA4. O'ht- 1+l(JU tit oHd <H*A4* ioUid W tl<*4 ^tt^U+i A4 *l ItA ItAAt 
MltAt tmitM*, Aid It UlM*$t ItA to tdl IXa* tit 4tA40i+ ■dfj ItA 
44AA4iW. 

U/Vtl +mi*y ttAAA 4&t tcU- &»- tlM It ltd tyM44tA '^foly. wlti+ It 
44*tyOitd ItA i*ot to Ul&hl to tl+4 Ml<wld--tlAt 4&t ltd U* t/uAl OOV^t 
/ao** tit <H*Oa*-, A#d tl*% ItA t*#*t &h- ttAltl MIOmJ- 440+ tt WtA. Of* tit 

bJbUtvM- <6iy «/ tltt viAy. *t~o*4l «/ fluCujt ItA U^Mdi- lw*t- tit *t*ooi* 

Atl-OiAuL O0***t to Utd ItA, Aid lit Ati-owd W</t to Adtwui*.. HtA fAAti&l 
M/tAt Utl tltAt, Ut Iam'+A^ 4fli4 A. ktyfcrhl tH+ tit iaaU- ah ltd 
{fCAOottti* tlttt+ f Aid aLw tit *t"001*-M>-0wd- to M/lld 4&t ttte^hUA. \t 
ty^dl ItA M/tty, lit lA^d, to tlU-M- «f/ £ttwli*£ ItA fold f/«ittA- 
^AAt^U-, Aid til lott-4 MlltAt lit ltd fati*. Itffy \jCA 4« ll!4*fo. 

Wilt*. ItA AtttidAi+tt ItAAd tl+4 tltu MllAt MtAu, 4td, Aid- 60<JU- 1~ot ttX 
«A Aaa^M- LcA 4td+M4 A% tit tl<H+dU tltt tit Pl+4*Ct44 M/A4 44 <MKH+ to 
llAVt tit**. 

lit C*t+ftACA, A4 4G01+ A4 tit 4*1^4 M>A4 CAAA+xd to l***, 4t*4 *t-t44t4*6eA4 
to tit loU4t to tp4>d- <M*t if, tit stfjW% MllAt t/U*t 4A 4*dt. 

Ill oLA &6*WrO0-C4MtA A/DVfrX <mA. to y^tiX tit l>»*f*tAlAl y*t44t^Wul. Tit 
lAAt Uw) A*yl «/ 44AA0MI IaJ- told- Uf*H* tit «£j- *t*M*.; It IaJ- AU(L 
(AJLAMm., Aid taatud- yhi^cJl y^OAt tl*i* 1+4 tmttdtA, yMA4. Wttj^hl 
b^UtAly, It toUd tit**. tltA tilt 'it^OAt MIA4- iVhhi, toe tu+t, U>t It 
kA^/Uhdld, loAtltytA, to ft-^U j^40*^l4 «l tit V*M-0u4 {aO** tit *t~oa*., 
A4d to Mt Alt It cvuld to j[AtMtid tilt P^hCt44 |w» W^hi CAAAaaA- 

Uck. 

lit *fXl+ stfti+VhtA Aid toiA H+4 r^AMAtii aM. tltA ltd fA44td-. Of* tit 
bJbUtvM- <LAy «/ tl*% *t*0+4l tit bn-ftA4n 4t*d A. (MAaJ- «l tW'O tloU4Aid 
MlAAAXyCAA- to MlAtcll tit lowlt. O-ht tllowlA#d 4tAA~0i«tJ- tltf*4tlvt4 «♦* 
tit loci, Ai^otltA tlw*4Aid ktyt AtiAtd 1M**d Alt tilt VhblA*>C*A «l tit 
lowit. ftil M/tAt MllUL tAAXA+d- AAcltA4, MllXl tyOMl4 A*d AAA4AM4. lit 
(i6*Wi&0-C4*tttA Aid 1+4 AtiUt l*d P / Ui+Ct44 Ht^Oi+li(M U+ A4+ U~frtA ^OOf*. 



lit ■old *t*A4+ <Mlt ■OWJlAA tiA% 4*0 ■Oi^t A/VA4 to 4lUb. ti*t 4*iCfU, All \4* 
tit iouat \MtAi to luu^ A <ik&ct AMAtci, A4*d U ttfiJy to fActtct tit 
PtU*ce44. wVti tint fAtcAufaoi+4, a+J- tit itif- #{/ tit E^fe^tn'i- *hU*- 

aX-AA*M-, it ioftd to AAl+Mat&hJ- tit *t~061*-*l*li4t1*<M4 l tut tit P-rihCtpl 
totd fan*. ti*% Alt tit4t *)*tAWA*4 to iutk- (U\ M/ould &l witllAA, A1*d 
ti*% At/it**. i*A f&ofll CA*I*1 {iCA i*A 4+otiiht AtitUfalVl OOUld JAtAJVlJ, 
titft^ 1/10*^ CAAAdpA^C Out ifct j^U^Oil. OVd* til C^hjtAOAA <H*t4W AMOUld &l 
^OAMaXM^. Tit4* lit Addtd AA/Xti tlAA4 ttUA lit Ai/AA MlAM, MIAm. MAAm 
to llAAJl iltt* A+d (1*4 AAlUt, AA/iott* lit fad llAWld to loi/t A4 itA 
fAAtjjA, tfat U lit COutd do AA lit llfad lit Atfould <itAy AM^ti til** 
\4* tit*A ■Old Ail, A4*d t\M. to ■rhtMl 40+t*l tetuw* l/OA All tit lovt A4*d 
kvhdl^H titu. fad aioAA/lAtd Uf*H* itA duAvht aUL itA lAAtily tUt. 

lit i^CM, AUOAt Wh\ Jit liWioAU fate/tit ■H^OOt* 1s04t faff- U* til ilAA/lAfrA, 

{loodU*C tit AtiodLd A-tlnf- At/Vti tfi*A Colder fcujU. $Ui4+ct ttLuud 

OMlA tit f^ht AA*d tit bA*t-&O0 LcAtAAA, A*J- «** tit lOol Ml fall til 
tiou4A4«d <H*bh--At-AA*hA AMA*%td. 

Ifah. til 1+l^U ptW fyUiy. tmi&uU til dfiUtf* A4*d aII faftd tfat til 
dM^CfA AflAA ■OVtA—tiAt PlvfrCt4A WO&iJLldtf, Would i^ot fan/l to W 
til** aMca All. IWt 44*ddt4«lu tit AUAtdiAA 4AAM A cloud low* 44H<vhd 

tfa n*&oi»-~A4*d M/fclt t(Uy Loektd- tfal ctoud U(f4* to 'vdUL ia^^MaaJa. 

NtAAtA. A4«d 1>UAAt4, Vt CA4+4, A4«d U/lAM. &h£ 4A4V M)'*M- d*4***Ay t&A% +tt 
COWHi- lAy toAMAAdA t&t fatUii. 

ft* A 4&&it tvH*l t&l iky \MA4- bhfcAtly C^lCMted, tM At t^lt t&l 
cloud lAy OMtA ttU d\Vtt£iA*C &hty. t*4* UU «// t&t iA>OU1*d. \1* t(U 
W4 «/ tit cloud tfr*At. 4tccd A Waia*^ C&AA~ot, A+J* -U* tit C&AA~ot 
A 0A4*d ■Of, lu*t*Vl*Ou4 Olih6t. 0<h£ A*t~04+6jt tfatfr. yl$-o loolud l<Mt A (iM*L 
A4-J- AfftAted to U tit ciiC^ <pttfftd Cut ofj til C&AAict, A4*d, f^tlitd 
v*\ aXa, CAlild to tit ■Old ■ThM*. to COTht ■out. 

lit fo*1*t i^A 60*1*t, it 4Ald, Ua. P^hd44 ^■OmJIUm, to tetuM* to 
til ■H^OOi* I/UXH-. AAlivhCt 4it CAVht. Sit cOft^H^Mtd A iAAMt huJU, A4«d AA A 
j^Ui^4i*y^t AMA4 4*4*% to IM/l doW'h- itAt ioA A tX#hl. Wl kl^OAAl MliAt Cood 
CAAt yCU iAAJl tAlufa «/ tit Pl^Ct44, A+>d AM iAAJt ItAA/AAdtd yCU LcA 
ti\4 A4«d iAAIt 4t**t yi>U AMlAJtti A4«d JAMft^M.. Wl frut tit Cold U* til 
OA*tSotA- LcA yCU to lihd. " 



I l*\it wummU uf^ tl*4 Pi^ci44 Itn tM/U*ty. yt&i4 M*d ^mvi &i*ct 1*4 

4&1 Mn*t A. M>-UH*C tl^hi, tltlticAt tit Ifidu yW* AM- 4tt(ui~C CA4*4~ot it 
tl+4 <X*t, 46*d tit cid <n**4*. I fAAy you to took ttvbwltvL. 

llu* tit *t-A44&h&r cjMjU- tJLoud-, 4*yU*t: 

Pt^hCt44 r?<*»**£ujM, O0*hl -OiA Imi** tl*4 toAAlly ^Mlillvhl. Kf^t 1~ot 
liAt M^otliA <H~0*1*bfr% l 

fit tlt4t M/ttldt tit 4CAWh4 «/ tit P 1*4*04*' 4- MOt* 4&d eft** «/ ifcl 
<H<A** ACOOld, WWiW tit Pl*4*C*44 <*&*vl*t£ U* Ivi 4W<h- ltd*****., 
Ma^M A*d Ati<wd*AM. A*d UM. «/ U^Ay. 

lit *h£44Uty). Ltd ItA faitl **d fl*cU ItA U* tit cJU^lot. Sit 

Lookid- l*ck, &*d 4*mv AtiUl f*ty tit Mtf 4owow e^ tit old *****. Sit 
4^okt to I*** **M*y C&nJitnt^hi ^■Oldi, 6#d told I*** tlfit Vt MlM- <i~ot ItA 
MtM to LiM/t 1*4* M*d tlfit It **Wlt AlwAy4 tlU-M- «l ItA MlltA* l«okU*C 
*% tit <n~oei*. 

Ill (i6AWl&0-C4Mt\ VrhjXoitd to &t tlLoM/td to 6CO01*jpM*y ItA, Wt tl*4 
M/A4 1*ot MtoWtA. lit Pl*4*Ct44 took «// ItA ty*tAO*dtAt(L wAtA iAAV*tJ*t 
M*d </H/t Vt to lit* 64 fi. luUM4fijM: 

Ot*t «l tit **001* ttX^tA *4* tit C&MAsot WW A. M>-01>dlAh*l OOfiA «/ 
M/U+fit, A4*otltA ltd. A f&fil fydi 4^ tit £lk#XA <>{/ tiff M/lid M/*4 
iMItA* tit PlvhCt44 to At^. Sit 4\VJu£o\Vt4. fi. LLttit M*d MUM- fihoiA to 
(M/l tit 1t4t to tit did t*M*, b*A 4lt A/U64 j^AiMUAtd /aO** doU*C 44. 

lit 40&t «l M/v*/A. M/64 KrOiA to it j*A uf*H* l*A. 4loiddtA4-, wA, 4lt 



\flfiX% fi. uttlt. I <n*i*4t i*ot tioiift <n*y Coed f/Ut#d tit Bn*ftwi. I t^^it 

VillXtt lUf* tn*ct >»*04t to 4*y tpcd-by Mll^Jut 4tM U* tl*4 lo*h*U* t/CAA^. 
\t* 4f*tt off tit i*t*f*fct4+Ct «!/ tit *t-Ai4&hff44 fi*d cl^^otwvi 4lt 

ktft tin* MifiXfch^ Milxh 4h AVudt. Sit fl*cU tit flUl <^ tit 
kJbf&A «/ LUt Ml'Al tit ttttti, A*d, fajvhl titty, to tit e£d n*M*, 4I1 
^iktd fan* to MiU/tr tit** to tit Sn-fcun. 



(&** t&t C&MajcH ilUj*. to lott jUfiA/U^tSuCl toW&uht W- *t~0&t*., MrJ. 64- 
tfUy aJU tytfd- Ati'iM- tlfiAtyJ. Ufi4. fit ttU 4tCtM4+£ P^ihCt44, t&l d/iW^ 
lyitMz, 6#J- U* ttU M4y VmX ol Afiy. ttU *1~0«4*-cSfiA^ot fi*J- fivL U* it 
MllAl Ljyft fi*t*01*fclt t(U {faty douM tifit MIW. l*m> Mlfi^UA- fiWOVt- t(U 
4JCu ■&!* t&t Afj'*4*(A ■ol tfrl *t*OVfrvfrC AA)\4*A-. 

P-U4*CC44 nc&hlUjtti'i. L&tlA MlM- Cfi4A*tA to t&l PfiLfiC*.. kj\4 rlfij&ity 
At/fi4 fif/telJ- to td^ci- ttU £lk#XA off Ufa-, 44- (U 41*4 it AM^M- ttU 
KJlMiA to ttU tof~ el ttU Vh&lt 4fiCrtJ- <*K«W***&U4* U* t&t ifi^J-. rifUM^t 
f Wi, fi^J- tStAl ttU Koyfi& t4+*44fiA*A4 bwwd Vt 44* t&t- 4***h*h*t fit 
44*4*4*41. >0 to t&*4 dfiy fUtyll 4fiy, t&tVi *4 4 / H~okl to &l 4U4* 4li*4*t 

b^o*t* ttU tof- «/ Mtn*ht f-t^h- to t&t- ctoud4. 
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King Kamehameha the Great was a very famous warrior. His chief 
ambition, which he lived to realize, was to become sole ruler of all 
the Hawaiian Islands. Naturally he had numerous enemies, and he never 
remained long in one place for fear some of them might learn of his 
whereabouts and attack him. 

One time, when he was encamped near the mouth of the Wailuku, he 
planned a quiet visit to what is now known as Reed's Island, where 
lived a particular friend of his. As this friend was a powerful chief, 
Kamehameha felt safe in going to him without his usual warrior 
bodyguard. 

Before leaving camp he called his servants to him and told them to 
stand watch over his canoe, that it might not be stolen or carried 
away by the tide. This they promised faithfully to do. 

As time passed and the king did not return or send word to his 
servants they grew uneasy about him. Perhaps he might have been 
ambushed, they reasoned; or more likely fallen into one of the caverns 
formed by ancient lava flows and which are often treacherously 
concealed by a thin, brittle crust that a man of Kamehameha's bulk 
might easily break through. Much as they feared for the king's safety, 
the servants dared not leave the canoe unguarded. They were in a 



quandary indeed. 

"I know what we can do!" cried one of the men. "We can make a rope of 
ti leaves and tie the canoe so it cannot drift away." 

"Make a rope," queried another, "how can we do that?" 

"Simple enough," answered the first speaker. "I'll show you. Take the 
ti leaves and fasten them together. First you make two chains of 
leaves-like this-and then twist each one. When you place them 
together they will naturally twine about each other and you have a 
very strong rope. Such twisting is called hilo." 

"I've never seen it done," admitted his fellow sentry, "but it looks 
very simple." 

"And so it is," went on the resourceful one, as he rapidly twisted the 
ti leaves into serviceable ropes. "Now," he concluded, "these are 
plenty long enough. Let us make the canoe fast to the beach." 

And taking their ropes to the canoe they tied it securely to that 
point of land-known to the old Hawaiians as Kaipaaloa-near the mouth 
of the riven where the lighthouse stands today. Then they set out in 
search of the king. 

Only a short way up the river they met Kamehameha returning unharmed. 
Ignoring the spirit of their intent in absenting themselves from their 
post of duty, the king demanded: 

"But where is my canoe? What have you done with my canoe? You promised 
to guard it. By now it may have drifted out to sea or been stolen!" 

"We tied it with ti ropes," answered the servant who had woven them. 

"Ti ropes!" roared his majesty. "Why, no one here knows how to make 
ropes like that. The only place they do know is at Waipio. How did you 
learn?" 

"I came to you from there," the man answered. 

"Oh, and that is where you learned. Well and good. Hereafter this 
place shall be called Hilo." 

And so it has been. The town at the mouth of the Wailuku has since 
that day been known by the Hawaiian word meaning "to twist." 
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Once upon a time there was a king who had three sons, who were all so 
clever and brave that he began to be afraid that they would want to 
reign over the kingdom before he was dead. Now the King, though he felt 
that he was growing old, did not at all wish to give up the government 
of his kingdom while he could still manage it very well, so he thought 
the best way to live in peace would be to divert the minds of his sons 
by promises which he could always get out of when the time came for 
keeping them. 

So he sent for them all, and, after speaking to them kindly, he added: 

"You will quite agree with me, my dear children, that my great age makes 
it impossible for me to look after my affairs of state as carefully as 
I once did. I begin to fear that this may affect the welfare of my 
subjects, therefore I wish that one of you should succeed to my crown; 
but in return for such a gift as this it is only right that you should 
do something for me. Now, as I think of retiring into the country, it 
seems to me that a pretty, lively, faithful little dog would be very 
good company for me; so, without any regard for your ages, I promise 
that the one who brings me the most beautiful little dog shall succeed 
me at once." 

The three Princes were greatly surprised by their father's sudden fancy 
for a little dog, but as it gave the two younger ones a chance they 
would not otherwise have had of being king, and as the eldest was 
too polite to make any objection, they accepted the commission with 
pleasure. They bade farewell to the King, who gave them presents of 
silver and precious stones, and appointed to meet them at the same hour, 
in the same place, after a year had passed, to see the little dogs they 
had brought for him. 

Then they went together to a castle which was about a league from the 
city, accompanied by all their particular friends, to whom they gave a 
grand banquet, and the three brothers promised to be friends always, 
to share whatever good fortune befell them, and not to be parted by 
any envy or jealousy; and so they set out, agreeing to meet at the same 
castle at the appointed time, to present themselves before the King 
together. Each one took a different road, and the two eldest met with 



many adventures; but it is about the youngest that you are going to 
hear. He was young, and gay, and handsome, and knew everything that a 
prince ought to know; and as for his courage, there was simply no end to 
it. 

Hardly a day passed without his buying several dogs—big and little, 
greyhounds, mastiffs, spaniels, and lapdogs. As soon as he had bought a 
pretty one he was sure to see a still prettier, and then he had to get 
rid of all the others and buy that one, as, being alone, he found it 
impossible to take thirty or forty thousand dogs about with him. He 
journeyed from day to day, not knowing where he was going, until at 
last, just at nightfall, he reached a great, gloomy forest. He did not 
know his way, and, to make matters worse, it began to thunder, and 
the rain poured down. He took the first path he could find, and after 
walking for a long rime he fancied he saw a faint light, and began to 
hope that he was coming to some cottage where he might find shelter for 
the night. At length, guided by the light, he reached the door of the 
most splendid castle he could have imagined. This door was of gold 
covered with carbuncles, and it was the pure red light which shone from 
them that had shown him the way through the forest. The walls were of 
the finest porcelain in all the most delicate colors, and the Prince saw 
that all the stories he had ever read were pictured upon them; but as he 
was terribly wet, and the rain still fell in torrents, he could not stay 
to look about any more, but came back to the golden door. There he saw 
a deer's foot hanging by a chain of diamonds, and he began to wonder who 
could live in this magnificent castle. 

"They must feel very secure against robbers," he said to himself. "What 
is to hinder anyone from cutting off that chain and digging out those 
carbuncles, and making himself rich for life?" 

He pulled the deer's foot, and immediately a silver bell sounded and the 
door flew open, but the Prince could see nothing but numbers of hands 
in the air, each holding a torch. He was so much surprised that he stood 
quite still, until he felt himself pushed forward by other hands, so 
that, though he was somewhat uneasy, he could not help going on. With 
his hand on his sword, to be prepared for whatever might happen, he 
entered a hall paved with lapis-lazuli, while two lovely voices sang: 



"The hands you see floating above 
Will swiftly your bidding obey; 

If your heart dreads not conquering Love, 
In this place you may fearlessly stay." 



The Prince could not believe that any danger threatened him when he was 
welcomed in this way, so, guided by the mysterious hands, he went toward 
a door of coral, which opened of its own accord, and he found himself 
in a vast hall of mother-of-pearl, out of which opened a number of other 



rooms, glittering with thousands of lights, and full of such beautiful 
pictures and precious things that the Prince felt quite bewildered. 
After passing through sixty rooms the hands that conducted him stopped, 
and the Prince saw a most comfortable-looking arm-chair drawn up close 
to the chimney-corner; at the same moment the fire lighted itself, and 
the pretty, soft, clever hands took off the Prince's wet, muddy clothes, 
and presented him with fresh ones made of the richest stuffs, all 
embroidered with gold and emeralds. He could not help admiring 
everything he saw, and the deft way in which the hands waited on him, 
though they sometimes appeared so suddenly that they made him jump. 

When he was quite ready— and I can assure you that he looked very 
different from the wet and weary Prince who had stood outside in the 
rain, and pulled the deer's foot— the hands led him to a splendid room, 
upon the walls of which were painted the histories of Puss in Boots and 
a number of other famous cats. The table was laid for supper with 
two golden plates, and golden spoons and forks, and the sideboard was 
covered with dishes and glasses of crystal set with precious stones. The 
Prince was wondering who the second place could be for, when suddenly 
in came about a dozen cats carrying guitars and rolls of music, who took 
their places at one end of the room, and under the direction of a cat 
who beat time with a roll of paper began to mew in every imaginable key, 
and to draw their claws across the strings of the guitars, making the 
strangest kind of music that could be heard. The Prince hastily stopped 
up his ears, but even then the sight of these comical musicians sent him 
into fits of laughter. 

"What funny thing shall I see next?" he said to himself, and instantly 
the door opened, and in came a tiny figure covered by a long black veil. 
It was conducted by two cats wearing black mantles and carrying swords, 
and a large party of cats followed, who brought in cages full of rats 
and mice. 

The Prince was so much astonished that he thought he must be dreaming, 
but the little figure came up to him and threw back its veil, and he saw 
that it was the loveliest little white cat it is possible to imagine. 
She looked very young and very sad, and in a sweet little voice that 
went straight to his heart she said to the Prince: 

"King's son, you are welcome; the Queen of the Cats is glad to see you." 

"Lady Cat," replied the Prince, "I thank you for receiving me so kindly, 
but surely you are no ordinary pussy-cat? Indeed, the way you speak and 
the magnificence of your castle prove it plainly." 

"King's son," said the White Cat, "I beg you to spare me these 
compliments, for I am not used to them. But now," she added, "let supper 
be served, and let the musicians be silent, as the Prince does not 
understand what they are saying." 



So the mysterious hands began to bring in the supper, and first they put 
on the table two dishes, one containing stewed pigeons and the other a 
fricassee of fat mice. The sight of the latter made the Prince feel as 
if he could not enjoy his supper at all; but the White Cat, seeing this, 
assured him that the dishes intended for him were prepared in a separate 
kitchen, and he might be quite certain that they contained neither rats 
nor mice; and the Prince felt so sure that she would not deceive him 
that he had no more hesitation in beginning. Presently he noticed 
that on the little paw that was next him the White Cat wore a bracelet 
containing a portrait, and he begged to be allowed to look at it. To his 
great surprise he found it represented an extremely handsome young man, 
who was so like himself that it might have been his own portrait! The 
White Cat sighed as he looked at it, and seemed sadder than ever, and 
the Prince dared not ask any questions for fear of displeasing her; so 
he began to talk about other things, and found that she was interested 
in all the subjects he cared for himself, and seemed to know quite well 
what was going on in the world. After supper they went into another 
room, which was fitted up as a theatre, and the cats acted and danced 
for their amusement, and then the White Cat said good-night to him, and 
the hands conducted him into a room he had not seen before, hung with 
tapestry worked with butterflies' wings of every color; there were 
mirrors that reached from the ceiling to the floor, and a little white 
bed with curtains of gauze tied up with ribbons. The Prince went to bed 
in silence, as he did not quite know how to begin a conversation with 
the hands that waited on him, and in the morning he was awakened by 
a noise and confusion outside of his window, and the hands came and 
quickly dressed him in hunting costume. When he looked out all the cats 
were assembled in the courtyard, some leading greyhounds, some blowing 
horns, for the White Cat was going out hunting. The hands led a wooden 
horse up to the Prince, and seemed to expect him to mount it, at which 
he was very indignant; but it was no use for him to object, for he 
speedily found himself upon its back, and it pranced gaily off with him. 

The White Cat herself was riding a monkey, which climbed even up to 
the eagles' nests when she had a fancy for the young eaglets. Never was 
there a pleasanter hunting party, and when they returned to the casde 
the Prince and the White Cat supped together as before, but when they 
had finished she offered him a crystal goblet, which must have contained 
a magic draught, for, as soon as he had swallowed its contents, he 
forgot everything, even the little dog that he was seeking for the King, 
and only thought how happy he was to be with the White Cat! And so the 
days passed, in every kind of amusement, until the year was nearly gone. 
The Prince had forgotten all about meeting his brothers: he did not even 
know what country he belonged to; but the White Cat knew when he ought 
to go back, and one day she said to him: 

"Do you know that you have only three days left to look for the litde 
dog for your father, and your brothers have found lovely ones?" 

Then the Prince suddenly recovered his memory, and cried: 



"What can have made me forget such an important thing? My whole fortune 
depends upon it; and even if I could in such a short time find a dog 
pretty enough to gain me a kingdom, where should I find a horse who 
would carry me all that way in three days?" And he began to be very 
vexed. But the White Cat said to him: "King's son, do not trouble 
yourself; I am your friend, and will make everything easy for you. You 
can still stay here for a day, as the good wooden horse can take you to 
your country in twelve hours." 

"I thank you, beautiful Cat," said the Prince; "but what good will it do 
me to get back if I have not a dog to take to my father?" 

"See here," answered the White Cat, holding up an acorn; "there is a 
prettier one in this than in the Dogstar!" 

"Oh! White Cat dear," said the Prince, "how unkind you are to laugh at 
me now!" 

"Only listen," she said, holding the acorn to his ear. 

And inside it he distinctly heard a tiny voice say: "Bow-wow!" 

The Prince was delighted, for a dog that can be shut up in an acorn must 
be very small indeed. He wanted to take it out and look at it, but the 
White Cat said it would be better not to open the acorn till he was 
before the King, in case the tiny dog should be cold on the journey. He 
thanked her a thousand times, and said good-by quite sadly when the time 
came for him to set out. 

"The days have passed so quickly with you," he said, "I only wish I 
could take you with me now." 

But the White Cat shook her head and sighed deeply in answer. 

After all the Prince was the first to arrive at the castle where he had 
agreed to meet his brothers, but they came soon after, and stared in 
amazement when they saw the wooden horse in the courtyard jumping like a 
hunter. 

The Prince met them joyfully, and they began to tell him all their 
adventures; but he managed to hide from them what he had been doing, and 
even led them to think that a turnspit dog which he had with him was the 
one he was bringing for the King Fond as they all were of one another, 
the two eldest could not help being glad to think that their dogs 
certainly had a better chance. The next morning they started in the same 
chariot. The elder brothers carried in baskets two such tiny, fragile 
dogs that they hardly dared to touch them. As for the turnspit, he ran 
after the chariot, and got so covered with mud that one could hardly see 
what he was like at all. When they reached the palace everyone crowded 



round to welcome them as they went into the King's great hall; and when 
the two brothers presented their litde dogs nobody could decide which 
was the prettier. They were already arranging between themselves to 
share the kingdom equally, when the youngest stepped forward, drawing 
from his pocket the acorn the White Cat had given him. He opened it 
quickly, and there upon a white cushion they saw a dog so small that it 
could easily have been put through a ring The Prince laid it upon the 
ground, and it got up at once and began to dance. The King did not know 
what to say, for it was impossible that anything could be prettier than 
this little creature. Nevertheless, as he was in no hurry to part with 
his crown, he told his sons that, as they had been so successful the 
first time, he would ask them to go once again, and seek by land and sea 
for a piece of muslin so fine that it could be drawn through the eye of 
a needle. The brothers were not very willing to set out again, but 
the two eldest consented because it gave them another chance, and they 
started as before. The youngest again mounted the wooden horse, and rode 
back at full speed to his beloved White Cat. Every door of the castle 
stood wide open, and every window and turret was illuminated, so it 
looked more wonderful than before. The hands hastened to meet him, and 
led the wooden horse off to the stable, while he hurried in to find the 
White Cat. She was asleep in a little basket on a white satin cushion, 
but she very soon started up when she heard the Prince, and was 
overjoyed at seeing him once more. 

"How could I hope that you would come back to me King's son?" she said. 
And then he stroked and petted her, and told her of his successful 
journey, and how he had come back to ask her help, as he believed that 
it was impossible to find what the King demanded. The White Cat looked 
serious, and said she must think what was to be done, but that, luckily, 
there were some cats in the castle who could spin very well, and if 
anybody could manage it they could, and she would set them the task 
herself. 

And then the hands appeared carrying torches, and conducted the Prince 
and the White Cat to a long gallery which overlooked the river, from 
the windows of which they saw a magnificent display of fireworks of all 
sorts; after which they had supper, which the Prince liked even better 
than the fireworks, for it was very late, and he was hungry after his 
long ride. And so the days passed quickly as before; it was impossible 
to feel dull with the White Cat, and she had quite a talent for 
inventing new amusements—indeed, she was cleverer than a cat has any 
right to be. But when the Prince asked her how it was that she was so 
wise, she only said: 

"King's son, do not ask me; guess what you please. I may not tell you 
anything." 

The Prince was so happy that he did not trouble himself at all about the 
time, but presently the White Cat told him that the year was gone, and 
that he need not be at all anxious about the piece of muslin, as they 



had made it very well. 

"This time," she added, "I can give you a suitable escort"; and on 
looking out into the courtyard the Prince saw a superb chariot of 
burnished gold, enameled in flame color with a thousand different 
devices. It was drawn by twelve snow-white horses, harnessed four 
abreast; their trappings were flame-colored velvet, embroidered with 
diamonds. A hundred chariots followed, each drawn by eight horses, 
and filled with officers in splendid uniforms, and a thousand guards 
surrounded the procession. "Go!" said the White Cat, "and when you 
appear before the King in such state he surely will not refuse you the 
crown which you deserve. Take this walnut, but do not open it until you 
are before him, then you will find in it the piece of stuff you asked me 
for." 

"Lovely Blanchette," said the Prince, "how can I thank you properly for 
all your kindness to me? Only tell me that you wish it, and I will 
give up for ever all thought of being king, and will stay here with you 
always." 

"King's son," she replied, "it shows the goodness of your heart that you 
should care so much for a little white cat, who is good for nothing but 
to catch mice; but you must not stay." 

So the Prince kissed her little paw and set out. You can imagine how 
fast he traveled when I tell you that they reached the King's palace in 
just half the time it had taken the wooden horse to get there. This time 
the Prince was so late that he did not try to meet his brothers at their 
casde, so they thought he could not be coming, and were rather glad of 
it, and displayed their pieces of muslin to the King proudly, feeling 
sure of success. And indeed the stuff was very fine, and would go 
through the eye of a very large needle; but the King, who was only too 
glad to make a difficulty, sent for a particular needle, which was kept 
among the Crown jewels, and had such a small eye that everybody saw at 
once that it was impossible that the muslin should pass through it. The 
Princes were angry, and were beginning to complain that it was a trick, 
when suddenly the trumpets sounded and the youngest Prince came in. His 
father and brothers were quite astonished at his magnificence, and after 
he had greeted them he took the walnut from his pocket and opened it, 
fully expecting to find the piece of muslin, but instead there was only 
a hazel-nut. He cracked it, and there lay a cherry-stone. Everybody was 
looking on, and the King was chuckling to himself at the idea of finding 
the piece of muslin in a nutshell. 

However, the Prince cracked the cherry-stone, but everyone laughed when 
he saw it contained only its own kernel. He opened that and found a 
grain of wheat, and in that was a millet seed. Then he himself began to 
wonder, and muttered softly: 

"White Cat, White Cat, are you making fun of me?" 



In an instant he felt a cat's claw give his hand quite a sharp scratch, 
and hoping that it was meant as an encouragement he opened the millet 
seed, and drew out of it a piece of muslin four hundred ells long, woven 
with the loveliest colors and most wonderful patterns; and when the 
needle was brought it went through the eye six times with the greatest 
ease! The King turned pale, and the other Princes stood silent and 
sorrowful, for nobody could deny that this was the most marvelous piece 
of muslin that was to be found in the world. 

Presently the King turned to his sons, and said, with a deep sigh: 

"Nothing could console me more in my old age than to realize your 
willingness to gratify my wishes. Go then once more, and whoever at the 
end of a year can bring back the loveliest princess shall be married 
to her, and shall, without further delay, receive the crown, for my 
successor must certainly be married." The Prince considered that he had 
earned the kingdom fairly twice over but still he was too well bred 
to argue about it, so he just went back to his gorgeous chariot, and, 
surrounded by his escort, returned to the White Cat faster than he had 
come. This time she was expecting him, the path was strewn with flowers, 
and a thousand braziers were burning scented woods which perfumed the 
air. Seated in a gallery from which she could see his arrival, the White 
Cat waited for him. "Well, King's son," she said, "here you are once 
more, without a crown." "Madam," said he, "thanks to your generosity I 
have earned one twice over; but the fact is that my father is so loth to 
part with it that it would be no pleasure to me to take it." 

"Never mind," she answered, "it's just as well to try and deserve it. As 
you must take back a lovely princess with you next time I will be on 
the look-out for one for you. In the meantime let us enjoy ourselves; 
to-night I have ordered a battle between my cats and the river rats on 
purpose to amuse you." So this year slipped away even more pleasantly 
than the preceding ones. Sometimes the Prince could not help asking the 
White Cat how it was she could talk. 

"Perhaps you are a fairy," he said. "Or has some enchanter changed you 
into a cat?" 

But she only gave him answers that told him nothing. Days go by so 
quickly when one is very happy that it is certain the Prince would never 
have thought of its being time to go back, when one evening as they sat 
together the White Cat said to him that if he wanted to take a lovely 
princess home with him the next day he must be prepared to do what she 
told him. 

"Take this sword," she said, "and cut off my head!" 

"I!" cried the Prince, "I cut off your head! Blanchette darling, how 
could I do it?" 



"I entreat you to do as I tell you, King's son," she replied. 

The tears came into the Prince's eyes as he begged her to ask him 
anything but that—to set him any task she pleased as a proof of his 
devotion, but to spare him the grief of killing his dear Pussy. But 
nothing he could say altered her determination, and at last he drew his 
sword, and desperately, with a trembling hand, cut off the little white 
head. But imagine his astonishment and delight when suddenly a lovely 
princess stood before him, and, while he was still speechless with 
amazement, the door opened and a goodly company of knights and ladies 
entered, each carrying a cat's skin! They hastened with every sign of 
joy to the Princess, kissing her hand and congratulating her on being 
once more restored to her natural shape. She received them graciously, 
but after a few minutes begged that they would leave her alone with the 
Prince, to whom she said: 

"You see, Prince, that you were right in supposing me to be no ordinary 
cat. My father reigned over six kingdoms. The Queen, my mother, whom he 
loved dearly, had a passion for traveling and exploring, and when I 
was only a few weeks old she obtained his permission to visit a certain 
mountain of which she had heard many marvelous tales, and set out, 
taking with her a number of her attendants. On the way they had to pass 
near an old castle belonging to the fairies. Nobody had ever been into 
it, but it was reported to be full of the most wonderful things, and 
my mother remembered to have heard that the fairies had in their garden 
such fruits as were to be seen and tasted nowhere else. She began to 
wish to try them for herself, and turned her steps in the direction of 
the garden. On arriving at the door, which blazed with gold and jewels, 
she ordered her servants to knock loudly, but it was useless; it seemed 
as if all the inhabitants of the castle must be asleep or dead. Now the 
more difficult it became to obtain the fruit, the more the Queen was 
determined that have it she would. So she ordered that they should bring 
ladders, and get over the wall into the garden; but though the wall did 
not look very high, and they tied the ladders together to make them very 
long, it was quite impossible to get to the top. 

"The Queen was in despair, but as night was coming on she ordered 
that they should encamp just where they were, and went to bed herself, 
feeling quite ill, she was so disappointed. In the middle of the night 
she was suddenly awakened, and saw to her surprise a tiny, ugly old 
woman seated by her bedside, who said to her: 

'"I must say that we consider it somewhat troublesome of your Majesty to 
insist upon tasting our fruit; but to save you annoyance, my sisters 
and I will consent to give you as much as you can carry away, on one 
condition— that is, that you shall give us your little daughter to bring 
up as our own.' 

'"Ah! my dear madam,' cried the Queen, 'is there nothing else that you 



will take for the fruit? I will give you my kingdoms willingly' 

"'No,' replied the old fairy, 'we will have nothing but your little 
daughter. She shall be as happy as the day is long, and we will give her 
everything that is worth having in fairy-land, but you must not see her 
again until she is married.' 

'"Though it is a hard condition,' said the Queen, 'I consent, for I 
shall certainly die if I do not taste the fruit, and so I should lose my 
little daughter either way' 

"So the old fairy led her into the castle, and, though it was still the 
middle of the night, the Queen could see plainly that it was far more 
beautiful than she had been told, which you can easily believe, Prince," 
said the White Cat, "when I tell you that it was this castle that we are 
now in. 'Will you gather the fruit yourself, Queen?' said the old fairy, 
'or shall I call it to come to you?' 

'"I beg you to let me see it come when it is called,' cried the Queen; 
'that will be something quite new' The old fairy whistled twice, then 
she cried: 

'"Apricots, peaches, nectarines, cherries, plums, pears, melons, grapes, 
apples, oranges, lemons, gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, come!' 

"And in an instant they came tumbling in one over another, and yet they 
were neither dusty nor spoilt, and the Queen found them quite as good as 
she had fancied them. You see they grew upon fairy trees. 

"The old fairy gave her golden baskets in which to take the fruit away, 
and it was as much as four hundred mules could carry. Then she reminded 
the Queen of her agreement, and led her back to the camp, and next 
morning she went back to her kingdom, but before she had gone very far 
she began to repent of her bargain, and when the King came out to meet 
her she looked so sad that he guessed that something had happened, and 
asked what was the matter. At first the Queen was afraid to tell him, 
but when, as soon as they reached the palace, five frightful little 
dwarfs were sent by the fairies to fetch me, she was obliged to confess 
what she had promised. The King was very angry, and had the Queen and 
myself shut up in a great tower and safely guarded, and drove the little 
dwarfs out of his kingdom; but the fairies sent a great dragon who ate 
up all the people he met, and whose breath burnt up everything as he 
passed through the country; and at last, after trying in vain to rid 
himself of this monster, the King, to save his subjects, was obliged to 
consent that I should be given up to the fairies. This time they came 
themselves to fetch me, in a chariot of pearl drawn by sea-horses, 
followed by the dragon, who was led with chains of diamonds. My cradle 
was placed between the old fairies, who loaded me with caresses, and 
away we whirled through the air to a tower which they had built on 
purpose for me. There I grew up surrounded with everything that was 



beautiful and rare, and learning everything that is ever taught to a 

princess, but without any companions but a parrot and a little dog, who 

could both talk; and receiving every day a visit from one of the old 

fairies, who came mounted upon the dragon. One day, however, as I sat at 

my window I saw a handsome young prince, who seemed to have been hunting 

in the forest which surrounded my prison, and who was standing and 

looking up at me. When he saw that I observed him he saluted me with 

great deference. You can imagine that I was delighted to have some one 

new to talk to, and in spite of the height of my window our conversation 

was prolonged till night fell, then my prince reluctantly bade me 

farewell. But after that he came again many times and at last I 

consented to marry him, but the question was how was I to escape from my 

tower. The fairies always supplied me with flax for my spinning, and by 

great diligence I made enough cord for a ladder that would reach to 

the foot of the tower; but, alas! just as my prince was helping me to 

descend it, the crossest and ugliest of the old fairies flew in. Before 

he had time to defend himself my unhappy lover was swallowed up by the 

dragon. As for me, the fairies, furious at having their plans defeated, 

for they intended me to marry the king of the dwarfs, and I utterly 

refused, changed me into a white cat. When they brought me here I found 

all the lords and ladies of my father's court awaiting me under the same 

enchantment, while the people of lesser rank had been made invisible, 

all but their hands. 

"As they laid me under the enchantment the fairies told me all my 
history, for until then I had quite believed that I was their child, and 
warned me that my only chance of regaining my natural form was to win 
the love of a prince who resembled in every way my unfortunate lover. 

"And you have won it, lovely Princess," interrupted the Prince. 

"You are indeed wonderfully like him," resumed the Princess— "in voice, 
in features, and everything; and if you really love me all my troubles 
will be at an end." 

"And mine too," cried the Prince, throwing himself at her feet, "if you 
will consent to marry me." 

"I love you already better than anyone in the world," she said; "but 
now it is time to go back to your father, and we shall hear what he says 
about it." 

So the Prince gave her his hand and led her out, and they mounted the 
chariot together; it was even more splendid than before, and so was the 
whole company. Even the horses' shoes were of rubies with diamond nails, 
and I suppose that is the first time such a thing was ever seen. 

As the Princess was as kind and clever as she was beautiful, you may 
imagine what a delightful journey the Prince found it, for everything 
the Princess said seemed to him quite charming. 



When they came near the castle where the brothers were to meet, the 
Princess got into a chair carried by four of the guards; it was hewn out 
of one splendid crystal, and had silken curtains, which she drew round 
her that she might not be seen. 

The Prince saw his brothers walking upon the terrace, each with a lovely 
princess, and they came to meet him, asking if he had also found a wife. 
He said that he had found something much rarer— a white cat! At which 
they laughed very much, and asked him if he was afraid of being eaten up 
by mice in the palace. And then they set out together for the town. Each 
prince and princess rode in a splendid carriage; the horses were decked 
with plumes of feathers, and glittered with gold. After them came the 
youngest prince, and last of all the crystal chair, at which everybody 
looked with admiration and curiosity. When the courtiers saw them coming 
they hastened to tell the King 

"Are the ladies beautiful?" he asked anxiously. 

And when they answered that nobody had ever before seen such lovely 
princesses he seemed quite annoyed. 

However, he received them graciously, but found it impossible to choose 
between them. 

Then turning to his youngest son he said: 

"Have you come back alone, after all?" 

"Your Majesty" replied the Prince, "will find in that crystal chair a 
litde white cat, which has such soft paws, and mews so prettily, that I 
am sure you will be charmed with it." 

The King smiled, and went to draw back the curtains himself, but at a 
touch from the Princess the crystal shivered into a thousand splinters, 
and there she stood in all her beauty; her fair hair floated over her 
shoulders and was crowned with flowers, and her softly falling robe was 
of the purest white. She saluted the King gracefully, while a murmur of 
admiration rose from all around. 

"Sire," she said, "I am not come to deprive you of the throne you fill 
so worthily. I have already six kingdoms, permit me to bestow one upon 
you, and upon each of your sons. I ask nothing but your friendship, and 
your consent to my marriage with your youngest son; we shall still have 
three kingdoms left for ourselves." 

The King and all the courtiers could not conceal their joy and 
astonishment, and the marriage of the three Princes was celebrated at 
once. The festivities lasted several months, and then each king and 
queen departed to their own kingdom and lived happily ever after. 
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WEBUKSIDE 



There is a firm belief among the Polarites that a time is to arrive 
when the world will come to an end, it being known as "Webukside" or 
the Judgment Day. "Tooloogigra," the great and good spirit who was once 
on earth as a mortal, will be present to judge the quick and the dead. 
All are to be examined. The wicked, who through the sinful lives they 
led while on earth have not merited eternal happiness, are to be 
rejected and consumed in the great fire which will finally destroy the 
world. Those whose good lives have earned for them eternal joy are to 
be saved; they are to pass with "Tooloogigra" into their future home, 
where they will live forever, free from all cares, or sorrows, or 
suffering of any kind. 

When a man dies, it is believed that after the third night some member 
of the tribe, who has made the journey before, visits the grave to 
conduct the new one to his home where he is to remain while awaiting 
the coming of "Webukside." On the fourth day after a death, some member 
of the family strikes four blows with a hammer, at the recent home of 
the deceased, which is a sign of farewell and means that the spirit is 
not to return to that iglo again. With a woman, it takes one day longer 
to pass to the place of waiting, so not until after the fourth night 
are the knocks made. The dead have deer-skin masks over their faces and 
their hands are encased in mittens. 

Like the Jews who have so long been awaiting the coming of their 
Messiah, so the inupash have been waiting and looking for the return of 
"Tooloogigra" for ages past. Besides liberating day and night from 
their confinement (during his childhood), "Tooloogigra" has been 
credited with one miracle. When grown to manhood, he was once making a 
long ocean voyage with some companions in their kyaks, and being 
thirsty, he longed to reach some land where fresh water could be 
procured. His thirst becoming urgent, he cast his spear, and the 
western portion of the land now known as Point Hope arose from the 
water. The village of Tigara is at the extremity of the storm swept 
point, which used to extend westward much further. 



When "Tooloogigra" had fulfilled his time on earth, he did not die as 
an ordinary mortal, but ascended into the sky, the people standing 
below, watching him until he had faded from sight in the distance. 



BIRTH OF TOOLOOGIGRA 



At the remote time of the earths history when these northern regions 
were clothed in a verdure of ferns and trees, nature presenting a far 
different appearance than at present, men had begun to multiply on the 
face of the earth and were living in a state of pristine contentment. 
The necessity for building homes to shelter the people had not yet 
arrived; the trials and perplexities of the busy world were unknown, 
and the ambition for riches had not become the absorbing problem of the 
day. Day and night, according to tradition, had not been liberated from 
their confinement to bestow their many benefits on the human race, 
neither had that heedless youth been born who introduced old age with 
its undesirable sequel into the world. 

At this time there lived a man who was looked upon as a powerful 
chieftain. His home was a simple shelter, furnished in the rude fashion 
of those days, but what seemed to place him above his fellow men and 
stamped him as being no ordinary mortal were two balls hanging up in 
his home, which he guarded zealously; one was bright and beautiful, the 
other dark. Living with the chieftain were his wife and daughter, the 
latter just budding into womanhood. She was noted for her many virtues, 
while her laughing, merry disposition rendered her a favorite among the 
people, and her society was much sought. 

Wandering through space just then was a spirit grown tired of the 
aimless life it was leading. It longed to enter the world, to become a 
mortal like the merry, happy people whom it daily saw. There was but 
one way in which the spirit could gain its desire; that was to be born 
into the world. On looking around in its wanderings, it fell in love 
with the great virtue and beauty of the chieftain's daughter and 
decided she should be its medium for entering the world, and therefore 
hovered around awaiting its opportunity. 

One day the young woman's mother requested her to visit the spring as 
she wished some fresh, cool water. The girl, like a dutiful daughter, 
skipped off merrily to fulfil her mother's command. 

The spirit having heard the mother's request, hastened forward and 
entered the spring. The day was warm, the water looked inviting, and 
the young princess, being thirsty, first dipped up for herself some of 
the clear sparkling water, and with it dipped up the spirit. Taking a 
long drink, which seemed particularly refreshing, she swallowed the 
spirit, and returning to her mother, not dreaming of what had occurred, 



she was soon at play with her companions. As time went by the spirit 
grew and the princess became the mother of a son. She named him 
"Tooloogigra," and the oldest Americans of the Arctic have ever since 
looked upon him as their great spirit. 



DAY AND NIGHT 



Young "Tooloogigra," inheriting his mother's happy disposition, was 
soon the pet of his grandparents. As he began to run around, he became 
infatuated with the bright ball that he saw hanging in his home, but 
his grandfather would let him have only the dark one to play with. He 
rolled it around in his childish play, yet it did not meet with his 
fancy. He often cried and teased grandpa for the other one. The old 
chieftain, although very affectionate and indulgent in every other 
respect, refused to let his young grandson have the bright ball that he 
had been guarding so faithfully for so many years. 

At last an opportunity arrived for the boy to gain his desire. The 
chieftain was absent from home and some people venturing into the place 
were amazed at the great beauty of the balls. Curiosity has always been 
a strong element in the human character, and as the people of that day 
were no exception to the rule, they soon experienced a desire to examine 
those balls. Unfastening the bright one from its place of confinement, 
they carried it outside to admire, when little "Tooloogigra," gaining 
possession, broke the ball with his hands. Instantly a bright light, 
which had been kept in confinement, escaped, flooding the world with 
daylight for the first time. The people in their amazement threw up 
their hands and cried "couru," which has ever since remained the name 
for daylight. 

Not satisfied with their experience and the changed condition of 
things, they soon had the second ball unfastened and in their hands, 
when little "Tooloogigra," gaining possession of this also, broke it as 
he had the first. A dark vapor was liberated, which, spreading over the 
earth, extinguished the bright light. The people then cried "oongnoo," 
from which has been derived "oongnoorpuk'-night. 

Ever since that time, many a polar mother has interested her children 
by telling them how young "Tooloogigra" liberated day and night from 
their confinement. 
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Penrod sat morosely upon the back fence and gazed with envy at Duke, his 
wistful dog. 

A bitter soul dominated the various curved and angular surfaces known 
by a careless world as the face of Penrod Schofield. Except in solitude, 
that face was almost always cryptic and emotionless! for Penrod had 
come into his twelfth year wearing an expression carefully trained to be 
inscrutable. Since the world was sure to misunderstand everything, mere 
defensive instinct prompted him to give it as little as possible to lay 
hold upon. Nothing is more impenetrable than the face of a boy who has 
learned this, and Penrod's was habitually as fathomless as the depth 
of his hatred this morning for the literary activities of Mrs. Lora 
Rewbush--an almost universally respected fellow citizen, a lady of 
charitable and poetic inclinations, and one of his own mother's most 
intimate friends. 

Mrs. Lora Rewbush had written something which she called "The Children's 
Pageant of the Table Round," and it was to be performed in public that 
very afternoon at the Women's Arts and Guild Hall for the benefit of the 
Coloured Infants' Betterment Society. And if any flavour of sweetness 
remained in the nature of Penrod Schofield after the dismal trials of 
the schoohweek just past, that problematic, infinitesimal remnant was 
made pungent acid by the imminence of his destiny to form a prominent 
feature of the spectacle, and to declaim the loathsome sentiments of a 
character named upon the programme the Child Sir Lancelot. 

After each rehearsal he had plotted escape, and only ten days earlier 
there had been a glimmer of light: Mrs. Lora Rewbush caught a very 
bad cold, and it was hoped it might develop into pneumonia! but she 
recovered so quickly that not even a rehearsal of the Children's Pageant 
was postponed. Darkness closed in. Penrod had rather vaguely debated 
plans for a self- mutilation such as would make his appearance as the 
Child Sir Lancelot inexpedient on public grounds! it was a heroic 
and attractive thought, but the results of some extremely sketchy 
preliminary experiments caused him to abandon it. 



There was no escape! and at last his hour was hard upon him. Therefore 
he brooded on the fence and gazed with envy at his wistful Duke. 

The dog's name was undescriptive of his person, which was obviously 
the result of a singular series of mesalliances. He wore a grizzled 
moustache and indefinite whiskers! he was small and shabby and looked 
like an old postman. Penrod envied Duke because he was sure Duke would 
never be compelled to be a Child Sir Lancelot. He thought a dog free and 
unshackled to go or come as the wind listeth. Penrod forgot the life he 
led Duke. 

There was a long soliloquy upon the fence, a plaintive monologue without 
words : the boy's thoughts were adjectives, but they were expressed by 
a running film of pictures in his mind's eye, morbidly prophetic of the 
hideosities before him. Finally he spoke aloud, with such spleen that 
Duke rose from his haunches and lifted one ear in keen anxiety. 

'"I hight Sir Lancelot du Lake, the Child, 
Gentuhhearted, meek, and mild. 
What though I'm BUT a littul child, 
Gentuhhearted, meek, and — ' OOF!" 

All of this except "oof was a quotation from the Child Sir Lancelot, as 
conceived by Mrs. Lora Rewbush. Choking upon it, Penrod slid down from 
the fence, and with slow and thoughtful steps entered a one-storied wing 
of the stable, consisting of a single apartment, floored with cement and 
used as a storeroom for broken bric-a-brac, old paint-buckets, decayed 
garden-hose, worn-out carpets, dead furniture, and other condemned odds 
and ends not yet considered hopeless enough to be given away. 

In one corner stood a large box, a part of the building itself it was 
eight feet high and open at the top, and it had been constructed as a 
sawdust magazine from which was drawn material for the horse's bed in 
a stall on the other side of the partition. The big box, so high and 
towerlike, so commodious, so suggestive, had ceased to fulfil its 
legitimate function! though, providentially, it had been at least half 
full of sawdust when the horse died. Two years had gone by since that 
passing! an interregnum in transportation during which Penrod's father 
was "thinking" (he explained sometimes) of an automobile. Meanwhile, the 
gifted and generous sawdust-box had served brilliantly in war and peace : 
it was Penrod's stronghold. 

There was a partially defaced sign upon the front wall of the box! the 
donjon-keep had known mercantile impulses : 



The 0. K. RaBiT Co. 

PENROD ScHoFiELD AND CO. 

iNQuiRE FOR PRicEs 

This was a venture of the preceding vacation, and had netted, at one 
time, an accrued and owed profit of $1.38. Prospects had been brightest 
on the very eve of cataclysm. The storeroom was locked and guarded, but 
twenty- seven rabbits and Belgian hares, old and young, had perished here 
on a single night-through no human agency, but in a foray of cats, the 
besiegers treacherously tunnelling up through the sawdust from the small 
aperture which opened into the stall beyond the partition. Commerce has 
its martyrs. 

Penrod climbed upon a barrel, stood on tiptoe, grasped the rim of the 
box! then, using a knot-hole as a stirrup, threw one leg over the top, 
drew himself up, and dropped within. Standing upon the packed sawdust, 
he was just tall enough to see over the top. 

Duke had not followed him into the storeroom, but remained near the open 
doorway in a concave and pessimistic attitude. Penrod felt in a dark 
corner of the box and laid hands upon a simple apparatus consisting of 
an old bushel-basket with a few yards of clothes-line tied to each of 
its handles. He passed the ends of the lines over a big spool, which 
revolved upon an axle of wire suspended from a beam overhead, and, with 
the aid of this improvised pulley, lowered the empty basket until it 
came to rest in an upright position upon the floor of the storeroom at 
the foot of the sawdust-box. 

"Eleva-ter!" shouted Penrod. "Ting-ting!" 

Duke, old and intelligently apprehensive, approached slowly, in a 
semicircular manner, deprecatingly but with courtesy. He pawed the 
basket delicately! then, as if that were all his master had expected of 
him, uttered one bright bark, sat down, and looked up triumphantly. His 
hypocrisy was shallow : many a horrible quarter of an hour had taught him 
his duty in this matter. 

"Ehe-VAY-ter!" shouted Penrod sternly. "You want me to come down there 
to you?" 

Duke looked suddenly haggard. He pawed the basket feebly again and, 
upon another outburst from on high, prostrated himself flat. Again 
threatened, he gave a superb impersonation of a worm. 

"You get in that el-e-VAY-ter!" 



Reckless with despair, Duke jumped into the basket, landing in a 
dishevelled posture, which he did not alter until he had been drawn 
up and poured out upon the floor of sawdust with the box. There, 
shuddering, he lay in doughnut shape and presently slumbered. 

It was dark in the box, a condition that might have been remedied by 
sliding back a small wooden panel on runners, which would have let in 
ample light from the alley! but Penrod Schofield had more interesting 
means of illumination. He knelt, and from a former soap-box, in a 
corner, took a lantern, without a chimney, and a large oil-can, the leak 
in the latter being so nearly imperceptible that its banishment 
from household use had seemed to Penrod as inexplicable as it was 
providential. 

He shook the lantern near his ear: nothing splashed! there was no sound 
but a dry clinking. But there was plenty of kerosene in the can! and he 
filled the lantern, striking a match to illumine the operation. Then he 
lit the lantern and hung it upon a nail against the wall. The sawdust 
floor was slightly impregnated with oil, and the open flame quivered in 
suggestive proximity to the side of the box! however, some rather deep 
charrings of the plank against which the lantern hung offered evidence 
that the arrangement was by no means a new one, and indicated at least a 
possibility of no fatality occurring this time. 

Next, Penrod turned up the surface of the sawdust in another corner 
of the floor, and drew forth a cigar-box in which were half a 
dozen cigarettes, made of hayseed and thick brown wrapping paper, a 
lead-pencil, an eraser, and a small note-book, the cover of which was 
labelled in his own handwriting: 

"English Grammar. Penrod Schofield. Room 6, Ward School Nomber Seventh." 

The first page of this book was purely academic! but the study of 
English undefiled terminated with a slight jar at the top of the second: 
"Nor must an adverb be used to modif----" 

Immediately followed: 

"HARoLD RAMoREZ THE RoADAGENT 
OR WiLD LiFE AMoNG THE 
ROCKY MTS." 

And the subsequent entries in the book appeared to have little concern 
with Room 6, Ward School Nomber Seventh. 
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Once upon a time there lived in the city of Famagosta, in the island of 
Cyprus, a rich man called Theodorus. He ought to have been the happiest 
person in the whole world, as he had all he could wish for, and a wife 
and little son whom he loved dearly; but unluckily, after a short time 
he always grew tired of everything, and had to seek new pleasures. When 
people are made like this the end is generally the same, and before 
Fortunatus (for that was the boy's name) was ten years old, his father 
had spent all his money and had not a farthing left. 

But though Theodorus had been so foolish he was not quite without 
sense, and set about getting work at once. His wife, too, instead of 
reproaching him sent away the servants and sold their fine horses, and 
did all the work of the house herself, even washing the clothes of her 
husband and child. 

Thus time passed till Fortunatus was sixteen. One day when they were 
sitting at supper, the boy said to Theodorus, 'Father, why do you look 
so sad. Tell me what is wrong, and perhaps I can help you.' 

'Ah, my son, I have reason enough to be sad; but for me you would now 
have been enjoying every kind of pleasure, instead of being buried in 
this tiny house.' 

'Oh, do not let that trouble you,' replied Fortunatus, 'it is time I 
made some money for myself. To be sure I have never been taught any 
trade. Still there must be something I can do. I will go and walk on the 
seashore and think about it.' 

Very soon—sooner than he expected—a chance came, and Fortunatus, like 
a wise boy, seized on it at once. The post offered him was that of page 
to the Earl of Flanders, and as the Earl's daughter was just going to 
be married, splendid festivities were held in her honour, and at some of 
the tilting matches Fortunatus was lucky enough to win the prize. These 
prizes, together with presents from the lords and ladies of the court, 
who liked him for his pleasant ways, made Fortunatus feel quite a rich 
man. 

But though his head was not turned by the notice taken of him, it 
excited the envy of some of the other pages about the Court, and one of 
them, called Robert, invented a plot to move Fortunatus out of his way. 



So he told the young man that the Earl had taken a dislike to him and 
meant to kill him; Fortunatus believed the story, and packing up his 
fine clothes and money, slipped away before dawn. 

He went to a great many big towns and lived well, and as he was generous 
and not wiser than most youths of his age, he very soon found himself 
penniless. Like his father, he then began to think of work, and tramped 
half over Brittany in search of it. Nobody seemed to want him, and he 
wandered about from one place to another, till he found himself in a 
dense wood, without any paths, and not much light. Here he spent two 
whole days, with nothing to eat and very little water to drink, going 
first in one direction and then in another, but never being able to find 
his way out. During the first night he slept soundly, and was too tired 
to fear either man or beast, but when darkness came on for the second 
time, and growls were heard in the distance, he grew frightened and 
looked about for a high tree out of reach of his enemies. Hardly had he 
settled himself comfortably in one of the forked branches, when a lion 
walked up to a spring that burst from a rock close to the tree, and 
crouching down drank greedily. This was bad enough, but after all, lions 
do not climb trees, and as long as Fortunatus stayed up on his perch, he 
was quite safe. But no sooner was the lion out of sight, than his 
place was taken by a bear, and bears, as Fortunatus knew very well, are 
tree-climbers. His heart beat fast, and not without reason, for as the 
bear turned away he looked up and saw Fortunatus! 

Now in those days every young man carried a sword slung to his belt, and 
it was a fashion that came in very handily for Fortunatus. He drew his 
sword, and when the bear got within a yard of him he made a fierce lunge 
forward. The bear, wild with pain, tried to spring, but the bough he was 
standing on broke with his weight, and he fell heavily to the ground. 
Then Fortunatus descended from his tree (first taking good care to see 
no other wild animals were in sight) and killed him with a single blow. 
He was just thinking he would light a fire and make a hearty dinner off 
bear's flesh, which is not at all bad eating, when he beheld a beautiful 
lady standing by his side leaning on a wheel, and her eyes hidden by a 
bandage. 

'I am Dame Fortune,' she said, 'and I have a gift for you. Shall it be 
wisdom, strength, long life, riches, health, or beauty? Think well, and 
tell me what you will have.' 

But Fortunatus, who had proved the truth of the proverb that 'It's ill 
thinking on an empty stomach,' answered quickly, 'Good lady, let me have 
riches in such plenty that I may never again be as hungry as I am now.' 

And the lady held out a purse and told him he had only to put his hand 
into it, and he and his children would always find ten pieces of gold. 
But when they were dead it would be a magic purse no longer. 



At this news Fortunatus was beside himself with joy, and could hardly 
find words to thank the lady. But she told him that the best thing he 
could do was to find his way out of the wood, and before bidding him 
farewell pointed out which path he should take. He walked along it as 
fast as his weakness would let him, until a welcome light at a little 
distance showed him that a house was near. It turned out to be an inn, 
but before entering Fortunatus thought he had better make sure of the 
truth of what the lady had told him, and took out the purse and looked 
inside. Sure enough there were the ten pieces of gold, shining brightly. 
Then Fortunatus walked boldly up to the inn, and ordered them to get 
ready a good supper at once, as he was very hungry, and to bring him the 
best wine in the house. And he seemed to care so little what he spent 
that everybody thought he was a great lord, and vied with each other who 
should run quickest when he called. 

After a night passed in a soft bed, Fortunatus felt so much better that 
he asked the landlord if he could find him some men-servants, and tell 
him where any good horses were to be got. The next thing was to provide 
himself with smart clothes, and then to take a big house where he 
could give great feasts to the nobles and beautiful ladies who lived in 
palaces round about. 

In this manner a whole year soon slipped away, and Fortunatus was so 
busy amusing himself that he never once remembered his parents whom he 
had left behind in Cyprus. But though he was thoughtless, he was not 
bad-hearted. As soon as their existence crossed his mind, he set about 
making preparations to visit them, and as he was not fond of being alone 
he looked round for some one older and wiser than himself to travel with 
him. It was not long before he had the good luck to come across an 
old man who had left his wife and children in a far country many years 
before, when he went out into the world to seek the fortune which he 
never found. He agreed to accompany Fortunatus back to Cyprus, but only 
on condition he should first be allowed to return for a few weeks to 
his own home before venturing to set sail for an island so strange and 
distant. Fortunatus agreed to his proposal, and as he was always fond of 
anything new, said that he would go with him. 

The journey was long, and they had to cross many large rivers, and climb 
over high mountains, and find their way through thick woods, before they 
reached at length the old man's castle. His wife and children had almost 
given up hopes of seeing him again, and crowded eagerly round him. 
Indeed, it did not take Fortunatus five minutes to fall in love with the 
youngest daughter, the most beautiful creature in the whole world, whose 
name was Cassandra. 

'Give her to me for my wife,' he said to the old man, 'and let us all go 
together to Famagosta.' 

So a ship was bought big enough to hold Fortunatus, the old man and his 



wife, and their ten children—five of them sons and five daughters. And 
the day before they sailed the wedding was celebrated with magnificent 
rejoicings, and everybody thought that Fortunatus must certainly be 
a prince in disguise. But when they reached Cyprus, he learned to his 
sorrow that both his father and mother were dead, and for some time 
he shut himself up in his house and would see nobody, full of shame at 
having forgotten them all these years. Then he begged that the old man 
and his wife would remain with him, and take the place of his parents. 

For twelve years Fortunatus and Cassandra and their two little boys 
lived happily in Famagosta. They had a beautiful house and everything 
they could possibly want, and when Cassandra's sisters married the purse 
provided them each with a fortune. But at last Fortunatus grew tired of 
staying at home, and thought he should like to go out and see the 
world again. Cassandra shed many tears at first when he told her of his 
wishes, and he had a great deal of trouble to persuade her to give her 
consent. But on his promising to return at the end of two years she 
agreed to let him go. Before he went away he showed her three chests 
of gold, which stood in a room with an iron door, and walls twelve feet 
thick. 'If anything should happen to me,' he said, 'and I should never 
come back, keep one of the chests for yourself, and give the others to 
our two sons.' Then he embraced them all and took ship for Alexandria. 

The wind was fair and in a few days they entered the harbour, where 
Fortunatus was informed by a man whom he met on landing, that if he 
wished to be well received in the town, he must begin by making a 
handsome present to the Sultan. 'That is easily done,' said Fortunatus, 
and went into a goldsmith's shop, where he bought a large gold cup, 
which cost five thousand pounds. This gift so pleased the Sultan that he 
ordered a hundred casks of spices to be given to Fortunatus; Fortunatus 
put them on board his ship, and commanded the captain to return to 
Cyprus and deliver them to his wife, Cassandra. He next obtained an 
audience of the Sultan, and begged permission to travel through the 
country, which the Sultan readily gave him, adding some letters to the 
rulers of other lands which Fortunatus might wish to visit. 

Filled with delight at feeling himself free to roam through the world 
once more, Fortunatus set out on his journey without losing a day. From 
court to court he went, astonishing everyone by the magnificence of his 
dress and the splendour of his presents. At length he grew as tired of 
wandering as he had been of staying at home, and returned to Alexandria, 
where he found the same ship that had brought him from Cyprus lying in 
the harbour. Of course the first thing he did was to pay his respects to 
the Sultan, who was eager to hear about his adventures. 

When Fortunatus had told them all, the Sultan observed: 'Well, you 
have seen many wonderful things, but I have something to show you more 
wonderful still;' and he led him into a room where precious stones lay 
heaped against the walls. Fortunatus' eyes were quite dazzled, but the 



Sultan went on without pausing and opened a door at the farther end. As 
far as Fortunatus could see, the cupboard was quite bare, except for a 
little red cap, such as soldiers wear in Turkey. 

'Look at this,' said the Sultan. 

'But there is nothing very valuable about it,' answered Fortunatus. 
'I've seen a dozen better caps than that, this very day.' 

'Ah,' said the Sultan, 'you do not know what you are talking about. 
Whoever puts this cap on his head and wishes himself in any place, will 
find himself there in a moment.' 

'But who made it?' asked Fortunatus. 

'That I cannot tell you,' replied the Sultan. 

'Is it very heavy to wear?' asked Fortunatus. 

'No, quite light,' replied the Sultan, 'just feel it.' 

Fortunatus took the cap and put it on his head, and then, without 
thinking, wished himself back in the ship that was starting for 
Famagosta. In a second he was standing at the prow, while the anchor 
was being weighed, and while the Sultan was repenting of his folly in 
allowing Fortunatus to try on the cap, the vessel was making fast for 
Cyprus. 

When it arrived, Fortunatus found his wife and children well, but the 
two old people were dead and buried. His sons had grown tall and strong, 
but unlike their father had no wish to see the world, and found their 
chief pleasure in hunting and tilting. In the main, Fortunatus was 
content to stay quietly at home, and if a restless fit did seize upon 
him, he was able to go away for a few hours without being missed, thanks 
to the cap, which he never sent back to the Sultan. 

By-and-by he grew old, and feeling that he had not many days to live, 
he sent for his two sons, and showing them the purse and cap, he said to 
them: 'Never part with these precious possessions. They are worth more 
than all the gold and lands I leave behind me. But never tell their 
secret, even to your wife or dearest friend. That purse has served me 
well for forty years, and no one knows whence I got my riches.' Then 
he died and was buried by his wife Cassandra, and he was mourned in 
Famagosta for many years. 
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The Silver Shower 

by John Maurice Miller 

from Philippine Folklore Stories 

Project Gutenberg EBook 10771 

Every night in Manila, when the bells of the city boom out the Angelus 
and lights begin to appear in the windows, the walks are filled with 
people hurrying toward the bay. In the streets hundreds of carriages, 
their lamps twinkling like fireflies, speed quickly by, as the cocheros 
urge on the little Filipino ponies. All are bound for the Luneta to 
hear the evening concert. 

A pretty place is the Luneta, the garden spot of the city. It is laid 
out in elliptical form and its green lawns are covered with benches 
for the people. A broad driveway surrounds it and hundreds of electric 
lights transform the night into day. 

A band stand is located at each end of the oval, and at night concerts 
are given by the military bands. 

Thousands of people gather to listen to the music. The bright uniforms 
of officers and men, the white dresses of American ladies, the black 
mantillas of the dark-eyed seasritas, and the gayly colored camisas 
of the Filipino girls show that the beauty and chivalry of Manila 
have assembled at the concert. 

The band plays many beautiful selections and finally closes with the 
"Star-Spangled Banner." At once every head is bared and all stand 
at rigid attention till the glorious old song is finished. Then the 
musicians disperse, the carriages drive away, and people return to 
their homes. 

Many, however, linger on the benches or stroll along the beach, 
watching the water curling upon the shore. As the waves reach the land 
a soft light seems to spring from them and to break into thousands 
of tiny stars. Now and then some one idly skips a stone over the 
water. Where it touches, a little fountain of liquid fire springs 
upward, and the water ripples away in gleaming circles that, growing 
wider and wider, finally disappear in a flash of silvery light. 

Of all the beauties of the Islands, the water of Manila Bay at night 
ranks among the first. And those who ask why it flashes and glows 
in this way are told the story of the silver shower that saved the 



Pasig villages from the Moro Datto Bungtao. 

Hundreds of years ago messengers came hurrying from the south of Luzon 
with the news that the great Datto Bungtao, with many ships and men, 
was on his way to the island to burn the villages and carry the people 
away into slavery. 

Then great fear came into the hearts of the people, for the fierce 
Datto was the terror of the eastern seas, and all the southern islands 
were reported captured. Nevertheless, they resolved to defend their 
homes and save their people from shame and slavery. 

The news proved true, for the Moro chief landed a great army on the 
shore of the Bay of Batangas, and his fierce followers, with fire 
and sword, started north to lay waste the country. 

For a time they drove all before them, but soon Luzon was up in 
arms against them and great numbers of warriors hurried southward to 
battle with the Moras. All tribal feeling was forgotten and Tagalos, 
Macabebes, Igorrotes, and Pangasinanes hurried southward in thousands. 

The Moras presently found themselves checked by a large army of men 
determined to save their homes or to die fighting. 

Near the present town of Imus, in Cavite, a battle was fought and 
the Moras were defeated. They then retreated southward, but great 
numbers of Vicoles and Tinguianes rushed up from the southern part 
of the island and blocked their way. 

On the shore of the great Lake Bombon the final battle was fought. The 
Moras were killed to a man, and with great rejoicing the tribes 
returned north and south to their homes. 

But in the meantime Bungtao had not been idle. After landing his men, 
with his two hundred ships he set sail northward, never doubting that 
his army would sweep all before it. A typhoon carried his fleet far 
south into the China Sea, but he steered again for Luzon and three 
weeks later was in sight of Corregidor Island. 

He sailed down Manila Bay and drew up his fleet in front of the 
villages on the Pasig River, the present site of Manila. On the shore 
the people gathered in terror, for all the warriors had gone to fight 
the invading army, and only old men and women and children remained 
in the villages. 



Hastily they called a council and finally decided to send a messenger 
out to the Mora chief with all the gold and things of value they 
possessed, thinking thus to satisfy the fierce Datto and save their 
villages from harm. 

Accordingly the women gave their rings and bracelets and the men 
their bangles and chains. Everything of value was taken from the 
houses. Even the temples of prayer were stripped and all the ornaments 
taken. So great was the fear of the people that they even sent the 
gold statue of the great god Captan that was the pride of the tribe, 
whose members came miles to worship it. 

As Bungtao was preparing to land and attack the town with his sailors, 
the messenger in his canoe came alongside the ship and was at once 
taken before the Datto. Trembling with fear, the old man, with signs, 
begged for mercy for the people on the shore. He pointed to the 
presents and offered them to Bungtao. Then, placing the golden image 
of Captan at the feet of the Mora and bowing low, he again pleaded 
for the women and children. 

Bungtao laughed in scorn at the offer. On his island was gold enough to 
satisfy his people. He needed slaves to work in the fields, for it was 
beneath the dignity of such warriors as himself and his companions to 
labor. So he kicked the messenger from him and, with a curse, picked 
up the sacred golden image and threw it far over the water. Instantly 
the sky grew dark and blackest night covered the land. The messenger 
felt himself seized by invisible hands and carried to the shore. 

Then suddenly the heavens opened, and a shower of silver fire rained on 
the Mora boats. In vain the Moras tried to escape. The fire hemmed them 
in on every side. Many leaped from the burning ships into the boiling 
water. When the darkness cleared, boats and Moras had disappeared. 

Joyfully the people on the shore ran to the temple of worship to pray 
to Captan. What was their surprise to find the golden image of the 
god in its usual place, and around it the bracelets and rings offered 
to the Moras! 

When the warriors, a few days later, returned from their great victory 
in the south, they could hardly believe the story of the wonderful 
escape of their people. But at night, when they saw the heretofore dull 
waters dashing and breaking on the shore in crystals of silvery light, 
they knew that it was Captan who had saved their homes and families. 



The villages are a thing of the past. The modern city of Manila now 
stands on the banks of the Pasig. 

The nights here are very beautiful. The breeze sighs softly through 

the palm trees and the golden moon gleams on the waters of Manila Bay. 

On the shore the waves break gently and little balls of silver light 
go rushing up the beach. Wise men say that the water is full of 
phosphorus. But they have never heard the story of the Silver Shower. 
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The Valiant Blackbird 
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And Retold by 
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from The Talking Thrush And Other Tales from India 
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A Blackbird and his mate lived together on a. tree. The Blackbird nsed to sing very sweetly, 
and one day the King heard him in passing by, and sent a Fowler to catch him. Bnt the 
Fowler made a mistake; he did not catch Mr. Blackbird, who sang so sweetly, bnt Mrs. 
Blackbird, who conld hardly sing at all. However, he did not know the difference, to look at 
her, nor did the King when he got the bird; bnt a cage was made for Mrs. Blackbird, and 
there she was kept imprisoned. 
Bent over looking at blackbird 

When Mr. Blackbird heard that his dear spouse was stolen, he was very angry indeed. Fie 
determined to get her back, by hook or by crook. So he got a long sharp thorn, and tied it 
at his waist by a thread; and on his head he put the half of a walnut-shell for a helmet, and 
the skin of a dead frog served for body-armour. Then he made a little kettledrum out of the 
other half of the walnut-shell; and he beat his drum, and proclaimed war upon the King. 

As he walked along the road, beating his drum, he met a Cat. 

"Whither away, Mr. Blackbird?" said the Cat. 



"To fight against the King," said Mr. Blackbird. 

"All right," said the Cat, "I'll come with yon: he drowned my kitten." 

"Jump into my ear, then," says Mr. Blackbird. The Cat jnmped into the Blackbird's ear, and 
cnrled up, and went to sleep: and the Blackbird marched along, beating his drnm. 

Some way further on, he met some Ants. 

"Whither away, Mr. Blackbird?" said the Ants. 

"To fight against the King," said Mr. Blackbird. 

"All right," said the Ants, "we'll come too; he poured hot water down our hole." 

"Jump into my ear," said Mr. Blackbird. In they jumped, and away went Blackbird, beating 
upon his drum. 

Next he met a Rope and a Club. They asked him, whither away? and when they heard that 
he was going to fight against the King, they jumped into his ear also, and away he went. 

Not far from the King's palace, Blackbird had to cross over a River. 

"Whither away, friend Blackbird?" asked the River. 

Quoth the Blackbird, "To fight against the King." 

"Then I'll come with you," said the River. 

"Jump into my ear," says the Blackbird. 

Blackbird's ears were pretty full by this time, but he found room somewhere for the River, 
and away he went. 

Blackbird marched along until he came to the palace of the King. He knocked at the door, 
thump, thump. 



"Who's there?" said the Porter. 

"General Blackbird, come to make war upon the King, and get back his wife ." 

The Porter laughed so at the sight of General Blackbird, with his thorn, and his frogskin, 
and his drum, that he nearly fell off his chair. Then he escorted Blackbird into the King's 
presence. 

"What do you want?" said the King. 

"1 want my wife," said the Blackbird, beating upon his drum, rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub- 
dub. 

"You shan't have her," said the King. 

"Then," said the Blackbird, "you must take the consequences." Rub-a-dub-dub went the 
drum. 

"Seize this insolent bird," said the King, "and shut him up in the henhouse. 1 don't think 
there will be much left of him in the morning." 

The servants shut up Blackbird in the henhouse. When all the world was asleep, Blackbird 

said— 

"Come out, Pussy, from my ear, 

There are fowls in plenty here; 

Scratch them, make their feathers fly, 

Wring their necks until they die." 



Out came Pussycat in an instant. What a confusion there was in the henhouse. Cluck- 
cluck-cluck went the hens, flying all over the place; but no use: Pussy got them all, and 
scratched out their feathers, and wrung their necks. Then she went back into Blackbird's 
ear, and Blackbird went to sleep. 

When morning came, the King said to his men, "Go, fetch the carcass of that insolent bird, 
and give the Chickens an extra bushel of corn." But when they entered the henhouse, 



Blackbird was singing away merrily on the roost, and all the fowls lay aronnd in heaps 
with their necks wrung. 

They told the King, and an angry King was he. "Tonight," said he, "yon must shut up 
Blackbird in the stable." So Blackbird was shut up in the stable, among the wild Horses. 

At midnight, when all the world was asleep, Blackbird said— 
"Come out, Rope, and come out, Stick, 
Tie the Horses lest they kick; 
Beat the Horses on the head, 
Beat them till they fall down dead." 

Out came Club and Rope from Blackbird's ear; the Rope tied the horses, and the Club beat 
them, till they died. Then the Rope and the Club went back into the Blackbird's ear, and 
Blackbird went to sleep. 

Next morning the King said— 

"No doubt my wild Horses have settled the business of that Blackbird once for all. Just go 
and fetch out his corpse." 

The servants went to the wild Horses' stable. There was Blackbird, sitting on the manger, 
and drumming away on his walnut-shell; and all round lay the dead bodies of the Horses, 
beaten to death. 

If the King was angry before, he was furious now. His horses had cost a great deal of 
money; and to be tricked by a Blackbird is a poor joke. 

"All right," said the King, "I'll make sure work of it tonight. He shall be put with the 
Elephants." 

When night came the Blackbird was shut up in the Elephants' shed. No sooner was all the 

world quiet, than Blackbird began to sing— 

"Come from out my ear, you Ants, 

Come and sting the Elephants; 

Sting their trunk, and sting their head, 

Sting them till they fall down dead." 



Out came a swarm of Ants from the Blackbird's ear. They crawled up inside the Elephants' 
trunks, they burrowed into the Elephants' brains, and stung them so sharply that the 
Elephants all went mad, and died. 

Next morning, as before, the King sent for the Blackbird's carcass; and, instead of finding 
his carcass, the servants found the Blackbird rub-a-dub-dubbing on his drum, and the 
dead Elephants piled all round him. 

This time the King was fairly desperate. "1 can't think how he does it," said he, "but 1 must 
find out. Tie him tonight to my bed, and we'll see." 

So that night Blackbird was tied to the King's bed. In the middle of the night, the King (who 
had purposely kept awake) heard him sing— 



"Come out, River, from my ear, 
Elow about the bedroom here; 
Pour yours elf up on the bed, 
Drown the King till he is dead." 

Out came the River, pour-pour-pouring out of the Blackbird's ear. It flooded the room, it 
floated the King's bed, the King began to get wet. 

"In Heaven's name, General Blackbird," said the King, "take your wife, and begone." 
So Blackbird received his wife again, and they lived happily ever after. 
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CHINA 

THE DRAGON-PRINCESS 



In the Sea of Dungting there is a hill, and in that hill there is a 
hole, and this hole is so deep that it has no bottom. 

Once a fisherman was passing there who slipped and fell into the hole. 
He came to a country full of winding ways which led over hill and dale 
for several miles. Finally he reached a dragon-castle lying in a great 
plain. There grew a green slime which reached to his knees. He went 
to the gate of the castle. It was guarded by a dragon who spouted 
water which dispersed in a fine mist. Within the gate lay a small 
hornless dragon who raised his head, showed his claws, and would not 
let him in. 

The fisherman spent several days in the cave, satisfying his hunger 
with the green slime, which he found edible and which tasted like 
rice-mush. At last he found a way out again. He told the district 
mandarin what had happened to him, and the latter reported the matter 
to the emperor. The emperor sent for a wise man and questioned him 
concerning it. 

The wise man said: "There are four paths in this cave. One path leads 
to the south-west shore of the Sea of Dungting, the second path leads 
to a valley in the land of the four rivers, the third path ends in a 
cave on the mountain of Lo-Fu and the fourth in an island of the 
Eastern Sea. In this cave dwells the seventh daughter of the 
Dragon-King of the Eastern Sea, who guards his pearls and his 
treasure. It happened once in the ancient days, that a fisherboy dived 
into the water and brought up a pearl from beneath the chin of a black 
dragon. The dragon was asleep, which was the reason the fisherboy 
brought the pearl to the surface without being harmed. The treasure 
which the daughter of the Dragon-King has in charge is made up of 
thousands and millions of such jewels. Several thousands of small 
dragons watch over them in her service. Dragons have the peculiarity 
of fighting shy of wax. But they are fond of beautiful jade-stones, 
and of kung-tsing, the hollowgreen wood, and like to eat swallows. If 
one were to send a messenger with a letter, it would be possible to 
obtain precious pearls." 

The emperor was greatly pleased, and announced a large reward for 
the man who was competent to go to the dragon-castle as his messenger. 

The first man to come forward was named So Pi-Lo. But the wise man 
said: "A great-great-great-great-grandfather of yours once slew more 
than a hundred of the dragons of the Eastern Sea, and was finally 
himself slain by the dragons. The dragons are the enemies of your 
family and you cannot go." 



Then came a man from Canton, Lo-Dsi-Tschun, with his two brothers, who 
said that his ancestors had been related to the Dragon-King. Hence 
they were well liked by the dragons and well known to them. They 
begged to be entrusted with the message. 

The wise man asked: "And have you still in your possession the stone 
which compels the dragons to do your will?" 

"Yes," said they, "we have brought it along with us." 

The wise man had them show him the stone; then he spoke: "This stone 
is only obeyed by the dragons who make clouds and send down the rain. 
It will not do for the dragons who guard the pearls of the sea-king." 
Then he questioned them further: "Have you the dragon-brain vapor?" 

When they admitted that they had not, the wise man said: "How then 
will you compel the dragons to yield their treasure?" 

And the emperor said: "What shall we do?" 

The wise man replied: "On the Western Ocean sail foreign merchants who 
deal in dragon-brain vapor. Some one must go to them and seek it from 
them. I also know a holy man who is an adept in the art of taming 
dragons, and who has prepared ten pounds of the dragon-stone. Some one 
should be sent for that as well." 

The emperor sent out his messengers. They met one of the holy man's 
disciples and obtained two fragments of dragon-stone from him. 

Said the wise man: "That is what we want!" 

Several more months went by, and at last a pill of dragon-brain vapor 
had also been secured. The emperor felt much pleased and had his 
jewelers carve two little boxes of the finest jade. These were 
polished with the ashes of the Wutung-tree. And he had an essence 
prepared of the very best hollowgreen wood, pasted with sea-fish lime, 
and hardened in the fire. Of this two vases were made. Then the bodies 
and the clothing of the messengers were rubbed with tree-wax, and they 
were given five hundred roasted swallows to take along with them. 

They went into the cave. When they reached the dragon-castle, the 
little dragon who guarded the gate smelled the tree-wax, so he 
crouched down and did them no harm. They gave him a hundred roasted 
swallows as a bribe to announce them to the daughter of the 
Dragon-King. They were admitted to her presence and offered her the 
jade caskets, the vases and the four hundred roasted swallows as 



gifts. The dragon's daughter received them graciously, and they 
unfolded the emperor's letter. 

In the castle there was a dragon who was over a thousand years old. He 
could turn himself into a human being, and could interpret the 
language of human beings. Through him the dragon's daughter learned 
that the emperor was sending her the gifts, and she returned them with 
a gift of three great pearls, seven smaller pearls and a whole bushel 
of ordinary pearls. The messengers took leave, rode off with their 
pearls on a dragon's back, and in a moment they had reached the banks 
of the Yangtze- kiang. They made their way to Nanking, the imperial 
capital, and there handed over their treasure of gems. 

The emperor was much pleased and showed them to the wise man. He said: 
"Of the three great pearls one is a divine wishing-pearl of the third 
class, and two are black dragon-pearls of medium quality. Of the seven 
smaller pearls two are serpent-pearls, and five are mussel-pearls. The 
remaining pearls are in part sea-crane pearls, in part snail and 
oyster-pearls. They do not approach the great pearls in value, and yet 
few will be found to equal them on earth." 

The emperor also showed them to all his servants. They, however, 
thought the wise man's words all talk, and did not believe what he 
said. 

Then the wise man said: "The radiance of wishing-pearls of the first 
class is visible for forty miles, that of the second class for twenty 
miles, and that of the third for ten miles. As far as their radiance 
carries, neither wind nor rain, thunder nor lightning, water, fire nor 
weapons may reach. The pearls of the black dragon are nine-colored and 
glow by night. Within the circle of their light the poison of serpents 
and worms is powerless. The serpent-pearls are seven-colored, the 
mussel-pearls five-colored. Both shine by night. Those most free from 
spots are the best. They grow within the mussel, and increase and 
decrease in size as the moon waxes and wanes." 



Some one asked how the serpent and sea-crane pearls could be told 
apart, and the wise man answered: "The animals themselves recognize 
them." 

Then the emperor selected a serpent-pearl and a sea-crane pearl, put 
them together with a whole bushel of ordinary pearls, and poured the 
lot out in the courtyard. Then a large yellow serpent and a black 
crane were fetched and placed among the pearls. At once the crane 
took up a sea-crane pearl in his bill and began to dance and sing and 



flutter around. But the serpent snatched at the serpent-pearl, and 
wound himself about it in many coils. And when the people saw this 
they acknowledged the truth of the wise man's words. As regards the 
radiance of the larger and smaller pearls it turned out, too, just as 
the wise man had said. 

In the dragon-castle the messengers had enjoyed dainty fare, which 
tasted like flowers, herbs, ointment and sugar. They had brought a 
remnant of it with them to the capital; yet exposed to the air it had 
become as hard as stone. The emperor commanded that these fragments be 
preserved in the treasury. Then he bestowed high rank and titles on 
the three brothers, and made each one of them a present of a thousand 
rolls of fine silk stuff. He also had investigated why it was that the 
fisherman, when he chanced upon the cave, had not been destroyed by 
the dragons. And it turned out that his fishing clothes had been 
soaked in oil and tree-wax. The dragons had dreaded the odor. 
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The False Prince and The True 

by Andrew Lang 

from The Lilac Fairy Book 

Project Gutenberg Ebook #28096 

The king had just awakened from his midday sleep, for it was summer, and 
everyone rose early and rested from twelve to three, as they do in hot 
countries. He had dressed himself in cool white clothes, and was passing 
through the hall on his way to the council chamber, when a number of 
young nobles suddenly appeared before him, and one amongst them stepped 
forward and spoke. 

'Sire, this morning we were all playing tennis in the court, the prince 
and this gentleman with the rest, when there broke out some dispute 
about the game. The prince lost his temper, and said many insulting 
things to the other, who was playing against him, till at length the 
gentleman whom you see there struck him violently in the face, so that 
the blood ran from his mouth and nose. We were all so horrified at the 
sight, that we should most likely have killed the man then and there, 
for daring to lay hands on the prince, had not his grandfather the duke 
stepped between and commanded us to lay the affair before you. 1 

The king had listened attentively to the story, and when it was ended he 



said: 

'I suppose the prince had no arms with him, or else he would have used 
them?' 

'Yes, sire, he had arms; he always carries a dagger in his belt. But 
when he saw the blood pouring from his face, he went to a corner of the 
court and began to cry, which was the strangest thing of all.' 

On hearing this the king walked to the window and stood for a few 
minutes with his back to the room, where the company of young men 
remained silent. Then he came back, his face white and stern. 

'I tell you,' he said, 'and it is the solemn truth, that I would rather 
you had told me that the prince was dead, though he is my only son, than 
know that he would suffer such an injury without attempting to avenge 
it. As for the gentleman who struck him, he will be brought before my 
judges, and will plead his own cause, but I hardly think he can escape 
death, after having assaulted the heir to the crown.' 

The young man raised his head as if to reply, but the king would not 
listen, and commanded his guards to put him under arrest, adding, 
however, that if the prisoner wished to visit any part of the city, he 
was at liberty to do so properly guarded, and in fifteen days he would 
be brought to trial before the highest judges in the land. 



The young man left the king's presence, surrounded by soldiers, and 
accompanied by many of his friends, for he was a great favourite. By 
their advice he spent the fourteen days that remained to him going about 
to seek counsel from wise men of all sorts, as to how he might escape 
death, but no one could help him, for none could find any excuse for the 
blow he had given to the prince. 

The fourteenth night had come, and in despair the prisoner went out to 
take his last walk through the city. He wandered on hardly knowing where 
he went, and his face was so white and desperate that none of his 
companions dared speak to him. The sad little procession had passed some 
hours in this manner, when, near the gate of a monastery, an old woman 
appeared round a corner, and suddenly stood before the young man. She 
was bent almost double, and was so wizened and wrinkled that she looked 
at least ninety; only her eyes were bright and quick as those of a girl. 

'Sir,' she said, 'I know all that has happened to you, and how you are 



seeking if in any wise you can save your life. But there is none that 
can answer that question save only I myself, if you will promise to do 
all I ask.' 

At her words the prisoner felt as if a load had all at once been rolled 
off him. 

'Oh, save me, and I will do anything!' he cried. 'It is so hard to leave 
the world and go out into the darkness.' 

'You will not need to do that,' answered the old woman, 'you have only 
got to marry me, and you will soon be free.' 

'Marry you?' exclaimed he, 'but— but— I am not yet twenty, and you— why, 
you must be a hundred at least! Oh, no, it is quite impossible.' 

He spoke without thinking, but the flash of anger which darted from her 
eyes made him feel uncomfortable. However, all she said was: 

'As you like; since you reject me, let the crows have you,' and hurried 
away down the street. 



Left to himself, the full horror of his coming death rushed upon the 
young man, and he understood that he had thrown away his sole chance of 
life. Well, if he must, he must, he said to himself, and began to run as 
fast as he could after the old crone, who by this time could scarcely be 
seen, even in the moonlight. Who would have believed a woman past ninety 
could walk with such speed? It seemed more like flying! But at length, 
breathless and exhausted, he reached her side, and gasped out: 

'Madam, pardon me for my hasty words just now; I was wrong, and will 
thankfully accept the offer you made me.' 

Ah, I thought you would come to your senses,' answered she, in rather 
an odd voice. We have no time to lose— follow me at once,' and they 
went on silently and swiftly till they stopped at the door of a small 
house in which the priest lived. Before him the old woman bade the 
prisoner swear that she should be his wife, and this he did in the 
presence of witnesses. Then, begging the priest and the guards to leave 
them alone for a little, she told the young man what he was to do, when 
the next morning he was brought before the king and the judges. 



The hall was full to overflowing when the prisoner entered it, and all 
marvelled at the brightness of his face. The king inquired if he had any 
excuse to plead for the high treason he had committed by striking the 
heir to the throne, and, if so, to be quick in setting it forth. With a 
low bow the youth made answer in a clear voice: 

'O my lord and gracious king, and you, nobles and wise men of the land, 
I leave my cause without fear in your hands, knowing that you will 
listen and judge rightly, and that you will suffer me to speak to the 
end, before you give judgment. 

'For four years, you, O king, had been married to the queen and yet had 
no children, which grieved you greatly. The queen saw this, and likewise 
that your love was going from her, and thought night and day of some 
plan that might put an end to this evil. At length, when you were away 
fighting in distant countries, she decided what she would do, and 
adopted in secret the baby of a poor quarryman, sending a messenger to 
tell you that you had a son. No one suspected the truth except a priest 
to whom the queen confessed the truth, and in a few weeks she fell ill 
and died, leaving the baby to be brought up as became a prince. And now, 
if your highness will permit me, I will speak of myself.' 

'What you have already told me,' answered the king, 'is so strange that 
I cannot imagine what more there is to tell, but go on with your story.' 

'One day, shortly after the death of the queen,' continued the young 
man, 'your highness was hunting, and outstripped all your attendants 
while chasing the deer. You were in a part of the country which you did 
not know, so seeing an orchard all pink and white with apple-blossoms, 
and a girl tossing a ball in one corner, you went up to her to ask your 
way. But when she turned to answer you, you were so struck with her 
beauty that all else fled from your mind. Again and again you rode back 
to see her, and at length persuaded her to marry you. She only thought 
you a poor knight, and agreed that, as you wished it, the marriage 
should be kept secret. 

After the ceremony you gave her three rings and a charm with a cross on 
it, and then put her in a cottage in the forest, thinking to hide the 
matter securely. 

'For some months you visited the cottage every week; but a rebellion 
broke out in a distant part of the kingdom, and called for your 
presence. When next you rode up to the cottage, it was empty, and none 
could inform you whither your bride had gone. That, sire, I can now tell 



you,' and the young man paused and looked at the king, who coloured 
deeply. 'She went back to her father the old duke, once your 
chamberlain, and the cross on her breast revealed at once who you were. 
Fierce was his anger when he heard his daughter's tale, and he vowed 
that he would hide her safely from you, till the day came when you would 
claim her publicly as your queen. 

'By and bye I was born, and was brought up by my grandfather in one of 
his great houses. Here are the rings you gave to my mother, and here is 
the cross, and these will prove if I am your son or not.' 

As he spoke the young man laid the jewels at the feet of the king, and 
the nobles and the judges pressed round to examine them. The king alone 
did not move from his seat, for he had forgotten the hall of justice and 
all about him, and saw only the apple-orchard as it was twenty years 
ago, and the beautiful girl playing at ball. A sudden silence round him 
made him look up, and he found the eyes of the assembly fixed on him. 

'It is true; it is he who is my son, and not the other,' he said with 

an effort, 'and let every man present swear to acknowledge him as king, 

after my death.' 

Therefore one by one they all knelt before him and took the oath, and a 
message was sent to the false prince, forbidding him ever again to 
appear at court, though a handsome pension was granted him. 



At last the ceremony was over, and the king, signing to his newly found 
son to follow him, rose and went into another room. 

'Tell me how you knew all that,' he said, throwing himself into a carved 
chair filled with crimson cushions, and the prince told of his meeting 
with the old woman who had brought him the jewels from his mother, and 
how he had sworn before a priest to marry her, though he did not want to 
do it, on account of the difference in their ages, and besides, he would 
rather receive a bride chosen by the king himself. But the king frowned, 
and answered sharply: 

'You swore to marry her if she saved your life, and, come what may, you 
must fulfil your promise.' Then, striking a silver shield that hung 
close by, he said to the equerry who appeared immediately: 

'Go and seek the priest who lives near the door of the prison, and ask 
him where you can find the old woman who visited him last night; and 



when you have found her, bring her to the palace. 



It took some time to discover the whereabouts of the old woman, but at 
length it was accomplished, and when she arrived at the palace with the 
equerry, she was received with royal honours, as became the bride of the 
prince. The guards looked at each other with astonished eyes, as the 
wizened creature, bowed with age, passed between their lines; but they 
were more amazed still at the lightness of her step as she skipped up 
the steps to the great door before which the king was standing, with 
the prince at his side. If they both felt a shock at the appearance of 
the aged lady they did not show it, and the king, with a grave bow, took 
her hand, and led her to the chapel, where a bishop was waiting to 
perform the marriage ceremony. 

For the next few weeks little was seen of the prince, who spent all his 
days in hunting, and trying to forget the old wife at home. As for the 
princess, no one troubled himself about her, and she passed the days 
alone in her apartments, for she had absolutely declined the services of 
the ladies-in-waiting whom the king had appointed for her. 

One night the prince returned after a longer chase than usual, and he 
was so tired that he went up straight to bed. Suddenly he was awakened 
by a strange noise in the room, and suspecting that a robber might have 
stolen in, he jumped out of bed, and seized his sword, which lay ready 
to his hand. Then he perceived that the noise proceeded from the next 
room, which belonged to the princess, and was lighted by a burning 
torch. Creeping softly to the door, he peeped through it, and beheld her 
lying quietly, with a crown of gold and pearls upon her head, her 
wrinkles all gone, and her face, which was whiter than the snow, as 
fresh as that of a girl of fourteen. Could that really be his wife—that 
beautiful, beautiful creature? 



The prince was still gazing in surprise when the lady opened her eyes 
and smiled at him. 

'Yes, I really _am_ your wife,' she said, as if she had guessed his 
thoughts, 'and the enchantment is ended. Now I must tell you who I am, 
and what befell to cause me to take the shape of an old woman. 

'The king of Granada is my father, and I was born in the palace which 
overlooks the plain of the Vega. I was only a few months old when a 



wicked fairy, who had a spite against my parents, cast a spell over me, 
bending my back and wrinkling my skin till I looked as if I was a 
hundred years old, and making me such an object of disgust to everyone, 
that at length the king ordered my nurse to take me away from the 
palace. She was the only person who cared about me, and we lived 
together in this city on a small pension allowed me by the king. 

'When I was about three an old man arrived at our house, and begged my 
nurse to let him come in and rest, as he could walk no longer. She saw 
that he was very ill, so put him to bed and took such care of him that 
by and bye he was as strong as ever. In gratitude for her goodness to 
him, he told her that he was a wizard and could give her anything she 
chose to ask for, except life or death, so she answered that what she 
longed for most in the world was that my wrinkled skin should disappear, 
and that I should regain the beauty with which I was born. To this he 
replied that as my misfortune resulted from a spell, this was rather 
difficult, but he would do his best, and at any rate he could promise 
that before my fifteenth birthday I should be freed from the enchantment 
if I could get a man who would swear to marry me as I was. 

'As you may suppose, this was not easy, as my ugliness was such that no 
one would look at me a second time. My nurse and I were almost in 
despair, as my fifteenth birthday was drawing near, and I had never so 
much as spoken to a man. At last we received a visit from the wizard, 
who told us what had happened at court, and your story, bidding me to 
put myself in your way when you had lost all hope, and offer to save you 
if you would consent to marry me. 

'That is my history, and now you must beg the king to send messengers at 
once to Granada, to inform my father of our marriage, and I _think_,' 
she added with a smile, 'that he will not refuse us his blessing.' 



PERSIA** 

Moti 

A Pushto Story. 

By Andrew Lang 

from The Lilac Fairy Book 

ibid 

Once upon a time there was a youth called Moti, who was very big and 
strong, but the clumsiest creature you can imagine. So clumsy was he 
that he was always putting his great feet into the bowls of sweet milk 



or curds which his mother set out on the floor to cool, always smashing, 
upsetting, breaking, until at last his father said to him: 

'Here, Moti, are fifty silver pieces which are the savings of years; 
take them and go and make your living or your fortune if you can. 1 

Then Moti started off one early spring morning with his thick staff over 
his shoulder singing gaily to himself as he walked along. 

In one way and another he got along very well until a hot evening when 
he came to a certain city where he entered the travellers' 'serai' or 
inn to pass the night. Now a serai, you must know, is generally just a 
large square enclosed by a high wall with an open colonnade along the 
inside all round to accommodate both men and beasts, and with perhaps a 
few rooms in towers at the corners for those who are too rich on too 
proud to care about sleeping by their own camels and horses. Moti, of 
course, was a country lad and had lived with cattle all his life, and he 
wasn't rich and he wasn't proud, so he just borrowed a bed from the 
innkeeper, set it down beside an old buffalo who reminded him of home, 
and in five minutes was fast asleep. 

In the middle of the night he woke, feeling that he had been disturbed, 
and putting his hand under his pillow found to his horror that his bag 
of money had been stolen. He jumped up quietly and began to prowl around 
to see whether anyone seemed to be awake, but, though he managed to 
arouse a few men and beasts by falling over them, he walked in the 
shadow of the archways round the whole serai without coming across a 
likely thief. He was just about to give it up when he overhead two men 
whispering, and one laughed softly, and, peering behind a pillar, he saw 
two Afghan horse-dealers counting out his bag of money! Then Moti went 
back to bed! 

In the morning Moti followed the two Afghans outside the city to the 
horsemarket in which their horses were offered for sale. Choosing the 
best-looking horse amongst them he went up to it and said: 

'Is this horse for sale? may I try it?' and, the merchants assenting, he 
scrambled up on its back, dug in his heels, and off they flew. Now Moti 
had never been on a horse in his life, and had so much ado to hold on 
with both hands as well as with both legs that the animal went just 
where it liked, and very soon broke into a break-neck gallop and made 
straight back to the serai where it had spent the last few nights. 



'This will do very well, 1 thought Moti as they whirled in at the 
entrance. As soon as the horse had arrived at its stable it stopped of 
its own accord and Moti immediately rolled off; but he jumped up at 
once, tied the beast up, and called for some breakfast. Presently the 
Afghans appeared, out of breath and furious, and claimed the horse. 

What do you mean?' cried Moti, with his mouth full of rice, 'it's my 
horse; I paid you fifty pieces of silver for it-quite a bargain, I'm 
sure!' 

'Nonsense! it is _our_ horse,' answered one of the Afghans, beginning to 
untie the bridle. 

'Leave off,' shouted Moti, seizing his staff; 'if you don't let my 
horse alone I'll crack your skulls! you thieves! _l_ know you! Last 
night you took _my_ money, so to-day I took your horse; that's fair 
enough!' 

Now the Afghans began to look a little uncomfortable, but Moti seemed so 
determined to keep the horse that they resolved to appeal to the law, so 
they went off, and laid a complaint before the king that Moti had stolen 
one of their horses and would not give it up nor pay for it. 

Presently a soldier came to summon Moti to the king; and, when he 

arrived and made his obeisance, the king began to question him as to why 

he had galloped off with the horse in this fashion. But Moti declared 

that he had got the animal in exchange for fifty pieces of silver, 

whilst the horse merchants vowed that the money they had on them was 

what they had received for the sale of other horses; and in one way and 

another the dispute got so confusing that the king (who really thought 

that Moti had stolen the horse] said at last, 'Well, I tell you what I 

will do. I will lock something into this box before me, and if he 

guesses what it is, the horse is his, and if he doesn't, then it is 

yours.' 

To this Moti agreed, and the king arose and went out alone by a little 
door at the back of the Court, and presently came back clasping 
something closely wrapped up in a cloth under his robe, slipped it into 
the little box, locked the box, and set it up where all might see. 

'Now,' said the king to Moti, 'guess!' 



It happened that when the king had opened the door behind him, Moti 
noticed that there was a garden outside: without waiting for the king's 
return he began to think what could be got out of the garden small 
enough to be shut in the box. 'Is it likely to be a fruit or a flower? 
No, not a flower this time, for he clasped it too tight. Then it must be 
a fruit or a stone. Yet not a stone, because he wouldn't wrap a dirty 
stone in his nice clean cloth. Then it is a fruit! And a fruit without 
much scent, or else he would be afraid that I might smell it. Now what 
fruit without much scent is in season just now? When I know that I shall 
have guessed the riddle!' 

As has been said before, Moti was a country lad, and was accustomed to 
work in his father's garden. He knew all the common fruits, so he 
thought he ought to be able to guess right, but so as not to let it seem 
too easy, he gazed up at the ceiling with a puzzled expression, and 
looked down at the floor with an air of wisdom and his fingers pressed 
against his forehead, and then he said, slowly, with his eyes on the 
king- 
It is freshly plucked! it is round and it is red! it is a pomegranate!' 

Now the king knew nothing about fruits except that they were good to 
eat; and, as for seasons, he asked for whatever fruit he wanted whenever 
he wanted it, and saw that he got it; so to him Moti's guess was like a 
miracle, and clear proof not only of his wisdom but of his innocence, 
for it _was_ a pomegranate that he had put into the box. Of course when 
the king marvelled and praised Moti's wisdom, everybody else did so too; 
and, whilst the Afghans went off crestfallen, Moti took the horse and 
entered the king's service. 

Very soon after this, Moti, who continued to live in the serai, came 
back one wet and stormy evening to find that his precious horse had 
strayed. Nothing remained of him but a broken halter cord, and no one 
knew what had become of him. After inquiring of everyone who was likely 
to know, Moti seized the cord and his big staff and sallied out to look 
for him. Away and away he tramped out of the city and into the 
neighbouring forest, tracking hoof-marks in the mud. Presently it grew 
late, but still Moti wandered on until suddenly in the gathering 
darkness he came right upon a tiger who was contentedly eating his 
horse. 



'You thief! 1 shrieked Moti, and ran up, and, just as the tiger, in 
astonishment, dropped a bone-whack! came Moti's staff on his head with 
such good will that the beast was half stunned and could hardly breathe 
or see. Then Moti continued to shower upon him blows and abuse until the 
poor tiger could hardly stand, whereupon his tormentor tied the end of 
the broken halter round his neck and dragged him back to the serai. 

'If you had my horse,' he said, 'I will at least have you, that's fair 
enough!' And he tied him up securely by the head and heels, much as he 
used to tie the horse; then, the night being far gone, he flung himself 
beside him and slept soundly. 

You cannot imagine anything like the fright of the people in the serai, 
when they woke up and found a tiger-very battered but still a 
tiger-securely tethered amongst themselves and their beasts! Men 
gathered in groups talking and exclaiming, and finding fault with the 
innkeeper for allowing such a dangerous beast into the serai, and all 
the while the innkeeper was just as troubled as the rest, and none dared 
go near the place where the tiger stood blinking miserably on everyone, 
and where Moti lay stretched out snoring like thunder. 

At last news reached the king that Moti had exchanged his horse for a 
live tiger; and the monarch himself came down, half disbelieving the 
tale, to see if it were really true. Someone at last awaked Moti with 
the news that his royal master was come; and he arose yawning, and was 
soon delightedly explaining and showing off his new possession. The 
king, however, did not share his pleasure at all, but called up a 
soldier to shoot the tiger, much to the relief of all the inmates of the 
serai except Moti. If the king, however, was before convinced that Moti 
was one of the wisest of men, he was now still more convinced that he 
was the bravest, and he increased his pay a hundredfold, so that our 
hero thought that he was the luckiest of men. 

A week or two after this incident the king sent for Moti, who on arrival 
found his master in despair. A neighbouring monarch, he explained, who 
had many more soldiers than he, had declared war against him, and he was 
at his wits' end, for he had neither money to buy him off nor soldiers 
enough to fight him-what was he to do? 

'If that is all, don't you trouble,' said Moti. 'Turn out your men, and 
I'll go with them, and we'll soon bring this robber to reason.' 



The king began to revive at these hopeful words, and took Moti off to 
his stable where he bade him choose for himself any horse he liked. 
There were plenty of fine horses in the stalls, but to the king's 
astonishment Moti chose a poor little rat of a pony that was used to 
carry grass and water for the rest of the stable. 

'But why do you choose that beast?' said the king. 

'Well, you see, your majesty,' replied Moti, 'there are so many chances 
that I may fall off, and if I choose one of your fine big horses I shall 
have so far to fall that I shall probably break my leg or my arm, if not 
my neck, but if I fall off this little beast I can't hurt myself much.' 

A very comical sight was Moti when he rode out to the war. The only 
weapon he carried was his staff, and to help him to keep his balance on 
horseback he had tied to each of his ankles a big stone that nearly 
touched the ground as he sat astride the little pony. The rest of the 
king's cavalry were not very numerous, but they pranced along in armour 
on fine horses. Behind them came a great rabble of men on foot armed 
with all sorts of weapons, and last of all was the king with his 
attendants, very nervous and ill at ease. So the army started. 

They had not very far to go, but Moti's little pony, weighted with a 
heavy man and two big rocks, soon began to lag behind the cavalry, and 
would have lagged behind the infantry too, only they were not very 
anxious to be too early in the fight, and hung back so as to give Moti 
plenty of time. The young man jogged along more and more slowly for some 
time, until at last, getting impatient at the slowness of the pony, he 
gave him such a tremendous thwack with his staff that the pony 
completely lost his temper and bolted. First one stone became untied and 
rolled away in a cloud of dust to one side of the road, whilst Moti 
nearly rolled off too, but clasped his steed valiantly by its ragged 
mane, and, dropping his staff, held on for dear life. Then fortunately 
the other rock broke away from his other leg and rolled thunderously 
down a neighbouring ravine. Meanwhile the advanced cavalry had barely 
time to draw to one side when Moti came dashing by, yelling bloodthirsty 
threats to his pony: 

'You wait till I get hold of you! I'll skin you alive! I'll wring your 
neck! I'll break every bone in your body!' The cavalry thought that this 
dreadful language was meant for the enemy, and were filled with 
admiration of his courage. Many of their horses too were quite upset by 



this whirlwind that galloped howling through their midst, and in a few 
minutes, after a little plunging and rearing and kicking, the whole 
troop were following on Moti's heels. 

Far in advance, Moti continued his wild career. Presently in his course 
he came to a great field of castor-oil plants, ten or twelve feet high, 
big and bushy, but quite green and soft. Hoping to escape from the back 
of his fiery steed Moti grasped one in passing, but its roots gave way, 
and he dashed on, with the whole plant looking like a young tree 
flourishing in his grip. 

The enemy were in battle array, advancing over the plain, their king 
with them confident and cheerful, when suddenly from the front came a 
desperate rider at a furious gallop. 

'Sire!' he cried, 'save yourself! the enemy are coming!' 

'What _do_ you mean?' said the king. 

'Oh, sire!' panted the messenger, 'fly at once, there is no time to 
lose. Foremost of the enemy rides a mad giant at a furious gallop. He 
flourishes a tree for a club and is wild with anger, for as he goes he 
cries, "You wait till I get hold of you! I'll skin you alive! I'll wring 
your neck! I'll break every bone in your body!" Others ride behind, and 
you will do well to retire before this whirlwind of destruction comes 
upon you.' 

Just then out of a cloud of dust in the distance the king saw Moti 
approaching at a hard gallop, looking indeed like a giant compared with 
the little beast he rode, whirling his castor-oil plant, which in the 
distance might have been an oak tree, and the sound of his revilings and 
shoutings came down upon the breeze! Behind him the dust cloud moved to 
the sound of the thunder of hoofs, whilst here and there flashed the 
glitter of steel. The sight and the sound struck terror into the king, 
and, turning his horse, he fled at top speed, thinking that a regiment 
of yelling giants was upon him; and all his force followed him as fast 
as they might go. One fat officer alone could not keep up on foot with 
that mad rush, and as Moti came galloping up he flung himself on the 
ground in abject fear. This was too much for Moti's excited pony, who 
shied so suddenly that Moti went flying over his head like a sky rocket, 
and alighted right on the top of his fat foe. 



Quickly regaining his feet Moti began to swing his plant round his head 
and to shout: 

Where are your men? Bring them up and I'll kill them. My regiments! 
Come on, the whole lot of you! Where's your king? Bring him to me. Here 
are all my fine fellows coming up and we'll each pull up a tree by the 
roots and lay you all flat and your houses and towns and everything 
else! Come on!' 

But the poor fat officer could do nothing but squat on his knees with 
his hands together, gasping. At last, when he got his breath, Moti sent 
him off to bring his king, and to tell him that if he was reasonable his 
life should be spared. Off the poor man went, and by the time the troops 
of Moti's side had come up and arranged themselves to look as 
formidable as possible, he returned with his king. The latter was very 
humble and apologetic, and promised never to make war any more, to pay a 
large sum of money, and altogether do whatever his conqueror wished. 

So the armies on both sides went rejoicing home, and this was really the 
making of the fortune of clumsy Moti, who lived long and contrived 
always to be looked up to as a fountain of wisdom, valour; and 
discretion by all except his relations, who could never understand what 
he had done to be considered so much wiser than anyone else. 
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The Strange Adventures of Little Maia 
(aka Thumbelina) 

by Andrew Lang (via Hans Christian Andersen) 
from The Olive Fairy Book 
Project Gutenberg Ebook 27826 



Once upon a time there lived a woman who had a pretty cottage and 
garden right in the middle of a forest. All through the summer she was 
quite happy tending her flowers and listening to the birds singing in 
the trees, but in the winter, when snow lay on the ground and wolves 
came howling about the door, she felt very lonely and frightened. If 
I only had a child to speak to, however small, what a comfort it would 
be!' she said to herself. And the heavier the snow fell the oftener 
she repeated the words. And at last a day arrived when she could bear 



the silence and solitude no longer, and set off to walk to the nearest 
village to beg someone to sell her or lend her a child. 

The snow was very deep, and reached above her ankles, and it took her 
almost an hour to go a few hundred yards. 

'It will be dark at this rate before I get to the first house,' 

thought she, and stopped to look about her. Suddenly a little woman in 

a high-crowned hat stepped from behind a tree in front of her. 

'This is a bad day for walking! Are you going far?' inquired the 
little woman. 

'Well, I want to go to the village; but I don't see how I am ever to 
get there,' answered the other. 

'And may I ask what important business takes you there?' asked the 
little woman, who was really a witch. 

'My house is so dreary, with no one to speak to; I cannot stay in it 
alone, and I am seeking for a child — I don't mind how small she 
is — who will keep me company.' 

'Oh, if that is all, you need go no further,' replied the witch, 
putting her hand in her pocket. 'Look, here is a barley corn, as a 
favour you shall have it for twelve shillings, and if you plant it in 
a flower-pot, and give it plenty of water, in a few days you will see 
something wonderful.' 

This promise raised the woman's spirits. She gladly paid down the 
price, and as soon as she returned home she dug a hole in a flower-pot 
and put in the seed. 

For three days she waited, hardly taking her eyes from the flower-pot 
in its warm corner, and on the third morning she saw that, while she 
was asleep, a tall red tulip had shot up, sheathed in green leaves. 

'What a beautiful blossom' cried the woman, stooping to kiss it, 
when, as she did so, the red petals burst asunder, and in the midst of 
them was a lovely little girl only an inch high. This tiny little 
creature was seated on a mattress of violets, and covered with a quilt 
of rose leaves, and she opened her eyes and smiled at the woman as if 
she had known her all her life. 



'Oh! you darling; I shall never be lonely any more!' she exclaimed in 
rapture; and the baby nodded her head as much as to say: 

'No, of course you won't!' 

The woman lost no time in seeking for a roomy walnut-shell, which she 
lined thickly with white satin, and on it she placed the mattress, 
with the child, whom she called Maia, upon it. This was her bed, and 
stood on a chair close to where her foster-mother was sleeping; but in 
the morning she was lifted out, and placed on a leaf in the middle of 
a large bowl of water, and given two white horse-hairs to row herself 
about with. She was the happiest baby that ever was seen, and passed 
the whole day singing to herself, in a language of her own, that 
nobody else could understand. 



For some weeks the two lived together and never grew tired of each 
other's society, and then a terrible misfortune happened. One night, 
when the foster-mother lay sound asleep after a hard day's work, a 
big, ugly, wet frog hopped in through the open window and stood 
staring at Maia under her quilt of rose leaves. 

'Dear me! that is quite a pretty little girl,' thought the frog to 
herself; 'she would make a nice wife for my son.' And picking up the 
walnut cradle in her mouth, she hopped with it to the edge of a stream 
which ran through the garden. 

'Come and see what I have brought you,' called the old frog, when she 
reached her home in the mud. 

'Croak! croak! croak!' uttered the son, gazing with pleasure at the 
sleeping child. 

'Hush; don't make such a noise or you will wake her!' whispered the 
mother. 'I mean her to be a wife for you, and while we are preparing 
for the wedding we will set her on that water-lily leaf in the middle 
of the brook, so that she may not be able to run away from us.' 

It was on this green floating prison that Maia awoke, frightened and 
puzzled, with the first rays of the sun. She stood up straight on the 



leaf, looking about her for a way of escape, and, finding none, she 
sat down again and began to weep bitterly. At length her sobs were 
heard by the old frog, who was busy in her house at the bottom of the 
marsh, twisting rushes into a soft carpet for Maia's feet, and twining 
reeds and grapes over the doorway, to make it look pretty for the 
bride. 

'Ah! the poor child feels lost and unhappy,' she thought pitifully, 
for her heart was kind. 'Well, I have just done, and then my son and I 
will go to fetch her. When she sees how handsome he is she will be all 
smiles again.' And in a few minutes they both appeared beside the 
leaf. 

'This is your future husband. Did you ever see anyone like him?' asked 
the proud mother, pushing him forward. But, after one glance, Maia 
only cried the more; and the little fishes who lived in the stream 
came swimming round to see what was the matter. 

'It is absurd that such a pretty creature should be forced to take a 
husband whom she does not want,' said they to each other. And such an 
ugly one too! However, we can easily prevent it.' And by turns they 
gnawed the stem of the lily-leaf close to the root, till at length it 
was free, and taking it in their mouths they bore Maia far away, till 
the little stream grew into a great river. 

Oh, how Maia enjoyed that voyage, when once she became quite certain 
that the frogs could no longer reach her. Past many towns she went, 
and the people on the banks all turned to look at her, and exclaimed: 

What a lovely little girl! Where can she have come from?' 

What a lovely little girl!' twittered the birds in the bushes. And a 
blue butterfly fell in love with her, and would not leave her; so she 
took off her sash, which just matched him, and tied it round his body, 
so that with this new kind of horse she travelled much faster than 
before. 

Unluckily, a great cockchafer, who was buzzing over the river, 
happened to catch sight of her, and caught her up in his claws. The 
poor butterfly was terribly frightened at the sight of him, and he 
struggled hard to free himself, so that the sash bow gave way, and he 
flew off into the sunshine. But Maia wasn't so fortunate, and though 
the cockchafer collected honey from the flowers for her dinner, and 



told her several times how pretty she was, she could not feel at ease 
with him. The cockchafer noticed this, and summoned his sisters to 
play with her; but they only stared rudely, and said: 

'Where did you pick up that strange object? She is very ugly to be 
sure, but one ought to pity her for she has only two legs.' 

'Yes, and no feelers,' added another; 'and she is so thin! Well, our 
brother has certainly very odd taste!' 

'Indeed he has!' echoed the others. And they repeated it so loud and 
so often that, in the end, he believed it too, and snatching her up 
from the tree where he had placed her, set her down upon a daisy which 
grew near the ground. 

Here Maia stayed for the whole summer, and really was not at all 
unhappy. She ventured to walk about by herself, and wove herself a bed 
of some blades of grass, and placed it under a clover leaf for 
shelter. The red cups that grew in the moss held as much dew as she 
wanted, and the cockchafer had taught her how to get honey. But summer 
does not last for ever, and by-and-by the flowers withered, and 
instead of dew there was snow and ice. Maia did not know what to do, 
for her clothes were worn to rags, and though she tried to roll 
herself up in a dry leaf it broke under her fingers. It soon was plain 
to her that if she did not get some other shelter she would die of 
hunger and cold. 

So, gathering up all her courage, she left the forest and crossed the 
road into what had been, in the summer, a beautiful field of waving 
corn, but was now only a mass of hard stalks. She wandered on, seeing 
nothing but the sky above her head, till she suddenly found herself 
close to an opening which seemed to lead underground. 

'It will be warm, at any rate,' thought Maia, 'and perhaps the person 
who lives there will give me something to eat. At any rate, I can't be 
worse off than I am now.' And she walked boldly down the passage. 
By-and-by she came to a door which stood ajar, and, peeping in, 
discovered a whole room full of corn. This gave her heart, and she 
went on more swiftly, till she reached a kitchen where an old field 
mouse was baking a cake. 

'You poor little animal,' cried the mouse, who had never seen anything 
like her before, 'you look starved to death! Come and sit here and get 



warm, and share my dinner with me.' 

Maia almost wept with joy at the old mouse's kind words. She needed no 
second bidding, but ate more than she had ever done in her life, 
though it was not a breakfast for a humming-bird! When she had quite 
finished she put out her hand and smiled, and the old mouse said to 
her: 

'Can you tell stories? If so you may stay with me till the sun gets 
hot again, and you shall help me with my house. But it is dull here in 
the winter unless you have somebody clever enough to amuse you.' 

Yes, Maia had learned a great many stories from her foster-mother, 
and, besides, there were all her own adventures, and her escapes from 
death. She knew also how a room should be swept, and never failed to 
get up early in the morning and have everything clean and tidy for the 
old mouse. 

So the winter passed away pleasantly, and Maia began to talk of the 
spring, and of the time when she would have to go out into the world 
again and seek her fortune. 

'Oh, you need not begin to think of _that_ for a while yet,' answered 
the field-mouse. 'Up on the earth they have a proverb: 

When the day lengthens 
Then the cold strengthens; 

it has been quite warm up to now, and the snow may fall any time. 
Never a winter goes by without it, and _then_ you will be very 

thankful you are _here and not outside! But I dare say it is quiet 

for a young thing like you,' she added, 'and I have invited my 
neighbour the mole to come and pay us a visit. He has been asleep all 
these months, but I hear he is waking up again. You would be a lucky 
girl if he took into his head to marry you, only, unfortunately, he is 
blind, and cannot see how pretty you are.' And for this blindness Maia 
felt truly glad, as she did not want a mole for a husband. 

However, by-and-by he paid his promised visit, and Maia did not like 
him at all. He might be as rich and learned as possible, but he hated 
the sun, and the trees, and the flowers, and all that Maia loved best. 
To be sure, being blind, he had never seen them, and, like many other 
people, he thought that anything _he_ did not know was not worth 



knowing. But Maia's tales amused him, though he would not for the 
world have let her see it, and he admired her voice when she sang: 



Mary, Mary, quite contrary. 
How does your garden grow? 

Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree-top; 

though he told her that it was all nonsense, and that trees and 

gardens were mere foolishness. When she was _his_ wife he would teach 

her things better worth learning. 

Meanwhile,' he said, with a grand air, 'I have burrowed a passage 
from this house to my own, in which you can walk; but I warn you not 
to be frightened at a great dead creature that has fallen through a 
hole in the roof, and is lying on one side.' 

'What sort of creature is it?' asked Maia eagerly. 

'Oh, I really can't tell you,' answered the mole, indifferently; 'it 

is covered with something soft, and it has two thin legs, and a long 

sharp thing sticking out of its head.' 

'It is a bird,' cried Maia joyfully, 'and I love birds! It must have 
died of cold,' she added, dropping her voice. 'Oh! good Mr. Mole, do 
take me to see it!' 

'Come then, as I am going home,' replied the mole. And calling to the 
old field-mouse to accompany them, they all set out. 

'Here it is,' said the mole at last; 'dear me, how thankful I am Fate 
did not make me a bird. They can't say anything but "twit, twit," and 
die with the first breath of cold' 

'Ah, yes, poor useless creature,' answered the field-mouse. But while 
they were talking, Maia crept round to the other side and stroked the 
feathers of the little swallow, and kissed his eyes. 

All that night she lay awake, thinking of the swallow lying dead in 
the passage. At length she could bear it no longer, and stole away to 
the place where the hay was kept, and wove a thick carpet. Next she 
went to the field-mouse's store of cotton which she picked in the 



summer from some of the marsh flowers, and carrying them both down the 
passage, she tucked the cotton underneath the bird and spread the hay 
quilt over him. 

'Perhaps you were one of the swallows who sang to me in the summer,' 
said she. T wish I could have brought you to life again; but now, 
good-bye!' And she laid her face, wet with tears, on the breast of the 
bird. Surely she felt a faint movement against her cheek? Yes, there 
it was again! Suppose the bird was not dead after all, but only 
senseless with cold and hunger! And at this thought Maia hastened back 
to the house, and brought some grains of corn, and a drop of water in 
a leaf. This she held close to the swallow's beak, which he opened 
unconsciously, and when he had sipped the water she gave him the 
grains one by one. 

'Make no noise, so that no one may guess you are not dead,' she said. 
'To-night I will bring you some more food, and I will tell the mole 
that he must stuff up the hole again, as it makes the passage too cold 
for me to walk in. And now farewell.' And off she went, back to the 
field-mouse, who was sound asleep. 



After some days of Maia's careful nursing, the swallow felt strong 
enough to talk, and he told Maia how he came to be in the place where 
she found him. Before he was big enough to fly very high he had torn 
his wing in a rosebush, so that he could not keep up with his family 
and friends when they took their departure to warmer lands. In their 
swift course they never noticed that their little brother was not with 
them, and at last he dropped on the ground from sheer fatigue, and 
must have rolled down the hole into the passage. 

It was very lucky for the swallow that both the mole and the 
field-mouse thought he was dead, and did not trouble about him, so 
that when the spring _really_ came, and the sun was hot, and blue 
hyacinths grew in the woods and primroses in the hedges, he was as 
tall and strong as any of his companions. 

'You have saved my life, dear little Maia,' said he; 'but now the time 
has come for me to leave you — unless,' he added, 'you will let me 
carry you on my back far away from this gloomy prison.' 

Maia's eyes sparkled at the thought, but she shook her head bravely. 



'Yes, you must go; but I must stay behind,' she answered. The 
field-mouse has been good to me, and I cannot desert her like that. Do 
you think you can open the hole for yourself?' she asked anxiously. 
'If so, you had better begin now, for this evening we are to have 
supper with the mole, and it would never do for my foster-mother to 
find you working at it.' 

'That is true,' answered the swallow. And flying up to the 

roof, — which, after all, was not very high above them — he set to work 

with his bill, and soon let a flood of sunshine into the dark place. 

'_Won't_ you come with me, Maia?' said he. And though her heart longed 
for the trees and the flowers, she answered as before: 

'No, I cannot.' 

That one glimpse of the sun was all Maia had for some time, for the 
corn sprung up so thickly over the hole and about the house, that 
there might almost as well have been no sun at all. However, though 
she missed her bird friend every moment, she had no leisure to be 
idle, for the field-mouse had told her that very soon she was to be 
married to the mole, and kept her spinning wool and cotton for her 
outfit. And as she had never in her life made a dress, four clever 
spiders were persuaded to spend the days underground, turning the wool 
and cotton into tiny garments. Maia liked the clothes, but hated the 
thought of the blind mole, only she did not know how to escape him. In 
the evenings, when the spiders were going to their homes for the 
night, she would walk with them to the door and wait till a puff of 
wind blew the corn ears apart, and she could see the sky. 

'If the swallow would only come now,' she said to herself, I would 
go with him to the end of the world' But he never came! 

'Your outfit is all finished,' said the field-mouse one day when the 
berries were red and the leaves yellow, 'and the mole and I have 
decided that your wedding shall be in four weeks' time.' 

'Oh, not so soon! not so soon!' cried Maia, bursting into tears; which 
made the field-mouse very angry, and declare that Maia had no more 
sense than other girls, and did not know what was good for her. Then 
the mole arrived, and carried her on his back to see the new house he 
had dug for her, which was so very far under ground that Maia's tiny 



legs could never bring her up even as high as the field-mouse's 
dwelling, from which she might see the sunlight. Her heart grew 
heavier and heavier as the days went by, and in the last evening of 
all she crept out into the field among the stubble, to watch the sun 
set before she bade it good-bye for ever. 

'Farewell, farewell,' she said 'and farewell to my little swallow. Ah! 
if he only knew, he would come to help me.' 

Twit! twit,' cried a voice just above her; and the swallow fluttered 

to the ground beside her. 'You look sad; are you _really_ going to let 

that ugly mole marry you?' 

'I shall soon die, that is one comfort,' she answered weeping. But the 
swallow only said: 

Tut! tut! get on my back, as I told you before, and I will take you 

to a land where the sun always shines, and you will soon forget that 

such a creature as a mole ever existed' 

'Yes, I will come,' said Maia. 

Then the swallow tore off one of the corn stalks with his strong beak, 
and bade her tie it safely to his wing. And they started off, flying, 
flying south for many a day. 

Oh! how happy Maia was to see the beautiful earth again! A hundred 
times she longed for the swallow to stop, but he always told her that 
the best was yet to be; and they flew on and on, only halting for 
short rests, till they reached a place covered with tall white marble 
pillars, some standing high, wreathed in vines, out of which endless 
swallows' heads were peeping; others lying stretched among the 
flowers, white, yellow, and blue. 

'I live up there,' said the swallow, pointing to the tallest of the 
pillars. 'But such a house would never do for you, as you would only 
fall out of it and kill yourself. So choose one of those flowers 
below, and you shall have it for your own, and sleep all night curled 
up in its leaves.' 

'I will have that one,' answered Maia, pointing to a white flower 
shaped like a star, with a tiny crinkled wreath of red and yellow in 
its centre, and a long stem that swayed in the wind; 'that one is the 



prettiest of all, and it smells so sweet.' Then the swallow flew down 
towards it; but as they drew near they saw a tiny little manikin with 
a crown on his head, and wings on his shoulders, balancing himself on 
one of the leaves. 'Ah, that is the king of the flower-spirits,' 
whispered the swallow. And the king stretched out his hands to Maia, 
and helped her to jump from the swallow's back. 

'I have waited for you for a long while,' said he, 'and now you have 
come at last to be my queen.' 

And Maia smiled, and stood beside him as all the fairies that dwelt in 
the flowers ran to fetch presents for her; and the best of them all 
was a pair of lovely gauzy blue wings to help fly about like one of 
themselves. 

So instead of marrying the mole. Little Maia was crowned a queen, and 
the fairies danced round her in a ring, while the swallow sang the 
wedding song. 

LITHUANIA 

The Three Princes and Their Beasts 

by Andrew Lang 

from The Violet Fairy Book 

Project Gutenberg Etext #641 

Once on a time there were three princes, who had a step-sister. One day 
they all set out hunting together. When they had gone some way through a 
thick wood they came on a great grey wolf with three cubs. Just as they 
were going to shoot, the wolf spoke and said, 'Do not shoot me, and I 
will give each of you one of my young ones. It will be a faithful friend 
to you.' 

So the princes went on their way, and a little wolf followed each of 
them. 

Soon after they came on a lioness with three cubs. And she too begged 
them not to shoot her, and she would give each of them a cub. And so it 
happened with a fox, a hare, a boar, and a bear, till each prince had 
quite a following of young beasts padding along behind him. 



Towards evening they came to a clearing in the wood, where three birches 
grew at the crossing of three roads. The eldest prince took an arrow, 
and shot it into the trunk of one of the birch trees. Turning to his 
brothers he said: 

'Let each of us mark one of these trees before we part on different 
ways. When any one of us comes back to this place, he must walk round 
the trees of the other two, and if he sees blood flowing from the mark 
in the tree he will know that that brother is dead, but if milk flows he 
will know that his brother is alive. 1 

So each of the princes did as the eldest brother had said, and when 
the three birches were marked by their arrows they turned to their 
step-sister and asked her with which of them she meant to live. 

With the eldest, 1 she answered. Then the brothers separated from each 
other, and each of them set out down a different road, followed by their 
beasts. And the step-sister went with the eldest prince. 

After they had gone a little way along the road they came into a forest, 
and in one of the deepest glades they suddenly found themselves opposite 
a castle in which there lived a band of robbers. The prince walked up to 
the door and knocked. The moment it was opened the beasts rushed in, and 
each seized on a robber, killed him, and dragged the body down to 
the cellar. Now, one of the robbers was not really killed, only badly 
wounded, but he lay quite still and pretended to be dead like the 
others. Then the prince and his step-sister entered the castle and took 
up their abode in it. 

The next morning the prince went out hunting. Before leaving he told his 
step-sister that she might go into every room in the house except into 
the cave where the dead robbers lay. But as soon as his back was turned 
she forgot what he had said, and having wandered through all the other 
rooms she went down to the cellar and opened the door. As soon as she 
looked in the robber who had only pretended to be dead sat up and said 
to her: 

'Don't be afraid. Do what I tell you, and I will be your friend. 

If you marry me you will be much happier with me than with your brother. 
But you must first go into the sitting-room and look in the cupboard. 



There you will find three bottles. In one of them there is a healing 
ointment which you must put on my chin to heal the wound; then if I 
drink the contents of the second bottle it will make me well, and the 
third bottle will make me stronger than I ever was before. Then, when 
your brother comes back from the wood with his beasts you must go to him 
and say, "Brother, you are very strong. If I were to fasten your thumbs 
behind your back with a stout silk cord, could you wrench yourself 
free?" And when you see that he cannot do it, call me. 1 

When the brother came home, the step-sister did as the robber had told 
hen and fastened her brother's thumbs behind his back. But with one 
wrench he set himself free, and said to her, 'Sister, that cord is not 
strong enough for me.' 

The next day he went back to the wood with his beasts, and the robber 
told her that she must take a much stouter cord to bind his thumbs with. 
But again he freed himself, though not so easily as the first time, and 
he said to his sister: 

'Even that cord is not strong enough.' 

The third day, on his return from the wood he consented to have his 
strength tested for the last time. So she took a very strong cord of 
silk, which she had prepared by the robber's advice, and this time, 
though the prince pulled and tugged with all his might, he could not 
break the cord. So he called to her and said: 'Sister, this time the 
cord is so strong I cannot break it. Come and unfasten it for me.' 

But instead of coming she called to the robber, who rushed into the room 
brandishing a knife, with which he prepared to attack the prince. 

But the prince spoke and said: 

'Have patience for one minute. I would like before I die to blow three 
blasts on my hunting horn-one in this room, one on the stairs, and one 
in the courtyard.' 

So the robber consented, and the prince blew the horn. At the first 
blast, the fox, which was asleep in the cage in the courtyard, awoke, 
and knew that his master needed help. So he awoke the wolf by flicking 
him across the eyes with his brush. Then they awoke the lion, who sprang 
against the door of the cage with might and main, so that it fell in 



splinters on the ground, and the beasts were free. Rushing through the 
court to their master's aid, the fox gnawed the cord in two that bound 
the prince's thumbs behind his back, and the lion flung himself on the 
robber, and when he had killed him and torn him in pieces each of the 
beasts carried off a bone. 

Then the prince turned to the step-sister and said: 

'I will not kill you, but I will leave you here to repent.' And he 
fastened her with a chain to the wall, and put a great bowl in front of 
hen and said, 'I will not see you again till you have filled this bowl 
with your tears.' 

So saying, he called his beasts, and set out on his travels. When he had 
gone a little way he came to an inn. Everyone in the inn seemed so sad 
that he asked them what was the matter. 

'Ah,' replied they, 'to-day our king's daughter is to die. She is to be 
handed over to a dreadful nine-headed dragon.' 

Then the prince said: Why should she die? I am very strong, I will save 
hen' 

And he set out to the sea-shone, whene the dnagon was to meet the 
pnincess. And as he waited with his beasts nound him a gneat pnocession 
came along, accompanying the unfontunate pnincess: and when the shone 
was neached all the people left hen, and netunned sadly to thein houses. 
But the pnince nemained, and soon he saw a movement in the waten a long 
way off. As it came neanen, he knew what it was, fon skimming swiftly 
along the watens came a monsten dnagon with nine heads. Then the pnince 
took counsel with his beasts, and as the dnagon appnoached the shone 
the fox dnew his bnush thnough the waten and blinded the dnagon by 
scattening the salt waten in his eyes, while the bean and the lion thnew 
up mone waten with thein paws, so that the monsten was bewildened and 
could see nothing. Then the pnince nushed fonwand with his swond and 
killed the dnagon, and the beasts tone the body in pieces. 

Then the pnincess tunned to the pnince and thanked him fon delivening 
hen from the dnagon, and she said to him: 

'Step into this canniage with me, and we will dnive back to my fathen's 
palace.' And she gave him a ning and half of hen handkenchief. But on 



the way back the coachman and footman spoke to one another and said: 

Why should we drive this stranger back to the palace? Let us kill him, 
and then we can say to the king that we slew the dragon and saved the 
princess, and one of us shall marry hen' 

So they killed the prince, and left him dead on the roadside. And the 
faithful beasts came round the dead body and wept, and wondered what 
they should do. Then suddenly the wolf had an idea, and he started off 
into the wood, where he found an ox, which he straightway killed. Then 
he called the fox, and told him to mount guard over the dead ox, and if 
a bird came past and tried to peck at the flesh he was to catch it and 
bring it to the lion. Soon after a crow flew past, and began to peck 
at the dead ox. In a moment the fox had caught it and brought it to the 
lion. Then the lion said to the crow: 

We will not kill you if you will promise to fly to the town where there 
are three wells of healing and to bring back water from them in your 
beak to make this dead man alive. 1 

So the crow flew away, and she filled her beak at the well of healing, 
the well of strength, and the well of swiftness, and she flew back to 
the dead prince and dropped the water from her beak upon his lips, and 
he was healed, and could sit up and walk. 

Then he set out for the town, accompanied by his faithful beasts. 

And when they reached the king's palace they found that preparations 
for a great feast were being made, for the princess was to marry the 
coachman. 

So the prince walked into the palace, and went straight up to the 
coachman and said: What token have you got that you killed the dragon 
and won the hand of the princess? I have her token here-this ring and 
half her handkerchief.' 

And when the king saw these tokens he knew that the prince was speaking 
the truth. So the coachman was bound in chains and thrown into prison, 
and the prince was married to the princess and rewarded with half the 
kingdom. 

One day, soon after his marriage, the prince was walking through the 



woods in the evening, followed by his faithful beasts. Darkness came on, 
and he lost his way, and wandered about among the trees looking for the 
path that would lead him back to the palace. As he walked he saw the 
light of a fire, and making his way to it he found an old woman raking 
sticks and dried leaves together, and burning them in a glade of the 
wood. 

As he was very tired, and the night was very dark, the prince determined 
not to wander further. So he asked the old woman if he might spend the 
night beside her fire. 

'Of course you may, 1 she answered. 'But I am afraid of your beasts. Let 
me hit them with my rod, and then I shall not be afraid of them.' 

'Very well,' said the prince, 'I don't mind'; and she stretched out her 
rod and hit the beasts, and in one moment they were turned into stone, 
and so was the prince. 

Now soon after this the prince's youngest brother came to the 
cross-roads with the three birches, where the brothers had parted from 
each other when they set out on their wanderings. Remembering what they 
had agreed to do, he walked round the two trees, and when he saw that 
blood oozed from the cut in the eldest prince's tree he knew that his 
brother must be dead. So he set out, followed by his beasts, and came to 
the town over which his brother had ruled, and where the princess he 
had married lived. And when he came into the town all the people were in 
great sorrow because their prince had disappeared. 

But when they saw his youngest brother, and the beasts following him, 
they thought it was their own prince, and they rejoiced greatly, and 
told him how they had sought him everywhere. Then they led him to the 
king, and he too thought that it was his son-in-law. But the princess 
knew that he was not her husband, and she begged him to go out into the 
woods with his beasts, and to look for his brother till he found him. 

So the youngest prince set out to look for his brother, and he too lost 
his way in the wood and night overtook him. Then he came to the clearing 
among the trees, where the fire was burning and where the old woman was 
raking sticks and leaves into the flames. And he asked her if he might 
spend the night beside her fire, as it was too late and too dark to go 
back to the town. 



And she answered: 'Certainly you may. But I am afraid of your beasts. 
May I give them a stroke with my rod, then I shall not be afraid of 
them. 1 

And he said she might, for he did not know that she was a witch. So she 
stretched out her rod, and in a moment the beasts and their master were 
turned into stone. 

It happened soon after that the second brother returned from his 
wanderings and came to the cross-roads where the three birches grew. As 
he went round the trees he saw that blood poured from the cuts in the 
bark of two of the trees. Then he wept and said: 

Alas! both my brothers are dead. 1 And he too set out towards the town 
in which his brother had ruled, and his faithful beasts followed him. 
When he entered the town, all the people thought it was their own prince 
come back to them, and they gathered round him, as they had gathered 
round his youngest brother, and asked him where he had been and why 
he had not returned. And they led him to the king's palace, but the 
princess knew that he was not her husband. So when they were alone 
together she besought him to go and seek for his brother and bring him 
home. Calling his beasts round him, he set out and wandered through the 
woods. And he put his ear down to the earth, to listen if he could hear 
the sound of his brother's beasts. And it seemed to him as if he heard a 
faint sound far off, but he did not know from what direction it came. So 
he blew on his hunting horn and listened again. And again he heard the 
sound, and this time it seemed to come from the direction of a fire 
burning in the wood. So he went towards the fire, and there the old 
woman was raking sticks and leaves into the embers. And he asked her 
if he might spend the night beside her fire. But she told him she was 
afraid of his beasts, and he must first allow her to give each of them a 
stroke with her rod. 

But he answered her: 

'Certainly not. I am their master, and no one shall strike them but 
I myself. Give me the rod'; and he touched the fox with it, and in a 
moment it was turned into stone. Then he knew that the old woman was a 
witch, and he turned to her and said: 

'Unless you restore my brothers and their beasts back to life at once, 
my lion will tear you in pieces.' 



Then the witch was terrified, and taking a young oak tree she burnt 
it into white ashes, and sprinkled the ashes on the stones that stood 
around. And in a moment the two princes stood before their brother, and 
their beasts stood round them. 

Then the three princes set off together to the town. And the king did 
not know which was his son-in-law, but the princess knew which was her 
husband, and there were great rejoicings throughout the land. 
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The Serpent Prince 

By Basile, via Montalba 

from Fairy Tales From all Nations 
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There lived once a peasant's wife who would have given all she 
possessed to have a child, but yet she never had one. 

One day her husband brought home a bundle of twigs from the wood, out 
of which crept a pretty little young serpent. When Sabatella, that was 
the peasant woman's name, saw the little serpent, she sighed deeply 
and said: "Even serpents have their offspring; I alone am so 
unfortunate as to remain childless!" 

"Since you are childless," replied the little serpent, "take me in 
lieu of a child; you shall have no cause to repent, and I will love 
you more than a son." 

When Sabatella heard the serpent speak, she was at first ready to go 
out of her wits from fright; but at length taking courage said: "If it 
be only for your kind words, I will love you as well as if you were my 
own child." 

So saying, she showed the serpent a cupboard in the house for his bed, 
and she gave him a share, daily, of all she had to eat, and so the 
serpent grew; and when he was quite grown up, he said to the peasant, 
Cola Mattheo by name, whom he considered in the light of a father: 
"Dear Papa, I wish to marry." 

"I am willing," said Mattheo; "we will look about for a serpent like 
yourself, and conclude the alliance at once." 



"Why so," replied the serpent; "we shall then only become connected 
with vipers, and similar vermin. I greatly prefer to marry the king's 
daughter; so pray go forthwith, solicit the king for her, and say that 
a serpent wishes to have her for his wife." 

Cola Mattheo, who was a simple-minded man, went without further delay 
to the king, and said: "The persons of messengers are always held 
sacred. Know, therefore, that a serpent desires to have your daughter 
for his wife; and I am come hither in my capacity of gardener to see 
whether I can graft a dove upon a serpent." 

The king, perceiving that he was somewhat of a booby, in order to get 
rid of him, said: "Go home, and tell this serpent that if he can turn 
all the fruit in this garden into gold, I will give him my daughter in 
marriage," and laughing heartily, he dismissed the peasant. 

When Cola Mattheo reported the king's answer, the serpent replied: "Go 
early in the morning and collect all the fruit kernels you can find 
throughout the city, and sow them in the royal garden; then you shall 
behold a wonder." 

Cola Mattheo, who was a great simpleton, said nothing, but as soon as 
the sun with his golden besom had swept away the shades of night, he 
took his basket under his arm, went from street to street, carefully 
picking up every seed and kernel of peach, pomegranate, apricot, 
cherry, and all other fruits he could find. Then he sowed them in the 
royal garden as the serpent had desired him,~which he had no sooner 
done than he perceived the stems of the trees, together with their 
leaves, flowers, and fruit, all turn into shining gold; and the king, 
when he saw it, went almost out of his senses, and could not tell what 
to make of the affair. 

But when Cola Mattheo was sent by the serpent to request the king to 
perform his promise, the king replied: "Not so fast! For if the 
serpent really desires to have my daughter in marriage, he must do 
something more; and, in fact, I should like him to change the walls 
and the paths in my garden into precious stones." 

On this new demand being reported to the serpent, he said: "Go early 
in the morning and collect all the potsherds you can find on the 
ground; strew them in the paths and on the walls of the garden; then 
we shall soon make the king perform his promise." 

And when the night had passed away, Cola Mattheo took a great basket 
and collected all the bits of broken pots, pans, jugs, cups and 
saucers, and all similar rubbish; and when he had done with them as 
the serpent desired him, the garden was suddenly covered with 
emeralds, rubies, chalcedonies, and carbuncles, so that its brilliancy 



dazzled all eyes, and astonished all hearts. The king was almost 
petrified at this spectacle, and knew not what had befallen him. 

When, however, the serpent caused him to be again reminded of his 
promise, he answered: "All this is nothing yet. I must have this 
palace quite filled with gold." 

When Cola brought this further put-off from the king, the serpent only 
said: "Go and take a bunch of green herbs, and sweep the floors of the 
palace with it; then we shall see what will happen." 

Mattheo directly made a great bunch of purslain, marjoram, rue, and 
chervil, with which he swept the floors of the palace, and immediately 
the rooms were filled with gold in such quantities, that poverty must 
have fled at least a hundred houses off. 

Now when the peasant went once more in the name of the serpent to 
demand the princess, the king found himself constrained at last to 
keep his promise. He called his daughter, and said: "My beloved 
Grannonia, in order to make sport of an individual who requested you 
in marriage, I required things of him which seemed impossible. As, 
however, I now find myself obliged to fulfil my promise~I entreat 
you, my dutiful daughter, not to bring my word to disgrace, but that 
you will resign yourself to what Heaven wills, and I am constrained to 
do." 

"Do as you please, my lord and father," answered Grannonia, "for I 
will not depart one hair's breadth from what you desire." 

On hearing this the king desired Cola Mattheo to conduct the serpent 
to his presence; who accordingly repaired to court in a carriage made 
entirely of gold, drawn by four elephants, also of gold. As they 
passed along, however, everybody fled before them, from terror at 
seeing such a dreadfully large serpent. 

When the serpent reached the palace, the courtiers shuddered and 
trembled; even the very scullions ran away, and the king and queen 
shut themselves up in a remote chamber. Grannonia alone retained her 
self-possession; and although her royal parents called to her, saying: 
"Fly, fly, Grannonia!" she stirred not from the spot, and merely said: 
"I will not flee from the husband whom you have given me." 

[Illustration] 

No sooner had the serpent entered the apartment, than he encircled 
Grannonia with his tail, kissed her, then drew her into another 
chamber, locked the door, and stripping off his skin, was transformed 
into a remarkably handsome young man, with golden locks and bright 



eyes, who immediately embraced Grannonia with the utmost tenderness, 
and paid her the most flattering attentions. 

The king, on seeing the serpent lock himself into another room with 
the princess, said to his wife: "Heaven have pity on our poor 
daughter; for, unquestionably, all is over with her. This confounded 
serpent has, no doubt, by this time swallowed her up like the yolk of 
an egg." And they peeped through the keyhole to see what had happened. 

But when they beheld the surprising elegance and beauty of the young 
man, and perceived the serpent skin, which had been thrown down on the 
ground, they burst open the door, rushed in, and seizing the skin, 
threw it into the fire, where it was instantly consumed. Whereupon the 
young man exclaimed: "Ah! you wretched people, what have you done to 
me!" and changing himself into a pigeon, he flew with such force 
against the window glass, that it broke, and he flew through, although 
very much injured. 

Grannonia, who in one and the same moment beheld herself thus 
rejoicing and grieving, happy and unhappy, rich and poor, complained 
bitterly at this destruction of her happiness, this poisoning of her 
joy, this sad change of her fortune, all of which she laid to the 
charge of her parents, although these assured her they had not 
intended to do wrong. She, however, ceased not to bemoan herself until 
night drew in, and as soon as all the inmates of the palace were in 
their beds, she collected all her jewels, and went out at a back door, 
determined to search till she should again find her lost treasure. 
When she got beyond the city, guided by the moonshine, she met a fox, 
who offered to be her companion; to which Grannonia replied: "You are 
heartily welcome to me, neighbour, for I do not know the district very 
well." 

They went on together a considerable way, and reached a forest, where 
the tops of the lofty trees met on high, and formed an agreeable 
canopy over their heads. As they were weary with walking, and wished 
to repose, they went under the thick leafy roof, where a rivulet 
sported with the fresh grass, sprinkling it with its clear drops. 

They lay down on the mossy carpet, paid the debt of sleep to nature 
for the wear and tear of life, and did not wake until the sun with his 
wonted fire gave notice that men might resume their avocations; but 
after they had risen, they stood awhile listening to the song of the 
little birds, as Grannonia took infinite pleasure in hearing their 
twittering. 

When the fox perceived this, he said: "If you understood, as I do, 
what they say, your pleasure would be infinitely greater." 



Excited by his words—for curiosity as well as love of gossip is a 
natural gift in all women—Grannonia begged the fox to tell her what 
he had learned from the birds. 

The fox allowed her to urge him for a considerable time, in order to 
awaken still greater curiosity for what he was going to relate; but at 
length he told her that the birds were conversing about a misfortune 
which had befallen the son of a king, who, having given offence to a 
wicked enchantress, had been doomed by her to remain for seven long 
years in the form of a serpent. The period of his enchantment arriving 
at its close, he had fallen in love with the daughter of a king, and 
having, on finding himself in a room alone with her, stripped off his 
serpent's skin, her parents had broken in upon them and had burnt the 
skin; whereupon the prince, by flying through a window in the form of 
a pigeon, had so severely injured himself, that the surgeons had no 
hope of his recovery. 

Grannonia, on hearing the history of her beloved prince, immediately 
inquired whose son the prince might be, and if there were any means by 
which his cure could be effected. The fox replied, that those birds 
had said that he was the son of the King of Ballone-Grosso, and that 
no other means existed of stopping up the holes in his head, so that 
his reason should not evaporate through them, but to anoint the wounds 
with the blood of those very birds who had narrated the circumstance. 

On hearing these words, Grannonia besought the fox to be so very kind 
as to catch the birds for her, that she might get their blood, and 
promised to share with him the profit she would make by curing the 
prince. 

"Softly to work," said the fox; "let us wait till night, and when the 
birds are gone to roost, I will climb the tree and strangle them one 
after the other." 

So he passed the day talking alternately of the beauty of the king's 
son, of the father of the princess, and of the misfortune that had 
befallen her, till at length night came on. When the fox saw all the 
little birds asleep on the branches, he climbed very quietly and 
cautiously up, and caught all the chaffinches, goldfinches, and 
fly-catchers that were on the tree, killed them, and put their blood 
in a little flask he carried with him, in order to refresh himself on 
the road. 

Grannonia was expressing her delight at this success, when the fox 
said to her: "My dear daughter, your joy is all in vain; for you have 
gained nothing at all, unless besides the blood of the birds you also 
possess mine, which I certainly do not mean to give you;" and so 
saying, off he ran. 



Grannonia, who saw that all her hopes were about to be annihilated, in 
order to obtain her desires, had recourse to cunning and flattery; so 
she cried out to him: "Dear daddy fox, you would be quite in the right 
to take care of your skin, if I were not so much indebted to you, and 
if there were no more foxes in the world. But since you know how much 
I have to thank you for, and that in these fields there is no lack of 
creatures of your kind, you may rely without uneasiness on me, and 
therefore do not act like the cow who kicks down the pail after she 
has filled it with her milk. Stand still, do not leave me, but 
accompany me to this king's city, in order that he may hire me of you 
for a servant." 

The fox into whose head it never entered that a fox could ever be 
duped, found himself, however, deceived by a woman; for he had 
scarcely given his assent to accompanying Grannonia, and had not gone 
fifty paces with her, before she ungratefully knocked him down with 
the stick she carried, killed him, and poured his blood into the 
flask. 

She then ran off as fast as she could, until she reached 
Ballone-Grosso. There she went straight to the royal palace, and 
caused the king to be informed she was come to cure the prince's 
wounds. 

The king had her immediately brought into his presence, greatly 
surprised that a young maiden should promise to do that which the most 
skilful surgeons in his kingdom acknowledged themselves incompetent to 
effect. But as there would be no harm in trying, he gave her 
permission to make the experiment. 

Grannonia, however, said: "If I fulfil your wishes, you must promise 
to give me your son for my husband." The king, who had lost all hope 
of seeing his son restored, replied: "Only restore him to health and 
spirits, and you shall have him just as you make him. For it is not 
too much for me to give a husband to one who gives me a son." 

So they went into the prince's room, and no sooner had Grannonia 
anointed him with the blood than he was entirely cured. Now when 
Grannonia saw him well and cheerful, she said to the king that he must 
keep his word; whereupon the latter turned to his son, and spoke thus: 
"My dear son, but lately I looked upon you as dead, and now, when I 
least expected, I see you again living and well; and since I promised 
this young maiden in case she restored you, that you should become her 
husband, and as heaven has been so gracious to me, enable me, if you 
have any regard for me, to fulfil my promise, for gratitude constrains 
me to recompense this service." 



The prince replied: "My lord and father, I wish my will were as free 
as my love for you is great. But since I have already given my word to 
another woman, you would not wish that I should break my promise; and 
this young maiden herself will not counsel me to act so faithlessly to 
her whom I love, therefore I must remain true to my choice." 

When Grannonia heard these words, and perceived that the prince 
retained the memory of her so vividly in his heart, she felt 
unspeakable joy, and said, whilst she blushed to crimson: "But if I 
persuade the maiden whom you love, to renounce her claim on you, 
would you then comply with my wish?" 

"Far be it from me," replied the prince, "that I should ever efface 
the fair image of my beloved from my breast. Whatever she may do, my 
desire and my sentiments will remain unaltered; and were I to risk my 
life for it, still I never would consent to the change." 

Grannonia, who could no longer conceal her feelings, now made herself 
known; for the darkness of the chamber, where all the curtains were 
drawn on account of the prince's illness, and her own disguise, had 
entirely prevented him from recognising her. The moment he perceived 
who she was, he embraced her with indescribable joy, and then related 
to his father who she was, and what she had done for him. 

Then they sent for the parents of the princess, and the marriage 
festival was celebrated with great rejoicings, so that it was again 
made manifest that for the joys of love, sorrow is ever the best 
seasoning. 
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I. 



Beside the open fire I sat within our tepee. With my red blanket wrapped 
tightly about my crossed legs, I was thinking of the coming season, my 
sixteenth winter. On either side of the wigwam were my parents. My 
father was whistling a tune between his teeth while polishing with his 
bare hand a red stone pipe he had recently carved. Almost in front of 
me, beyond the center fire, my old grandmother sat near the entranceway. 

She turned her face toward her right and addressed most of her words to 
my mother. Now and then she spoke to me, but never did she allow her 
eyes to rest upon her daughter's husband, my father. It was only upon 
rare occasions that my grandmother said anything to him. Thus his ears 
were open and ready to catch the smallest wish she might express. 
Sometimes when my grandmother had been saying things which pleased him, 
my father used to comment upon them. At other times, when he could not 
approve of what was spoken, he used to work or smoke silently. 

On this night my old grandmother began her talk about me. Filling the 
bowl of her red stone pipe with dry willow bark, she looked across at 
me. 

"My grandchild, you are tall and are no longer a little boy." Narrowing 
her old eyes, she asked, "My grandchild, when are you going to bring 
here a handsome young woman?" I stared into the fire rather than meet 
her gaze. Waiting for my answer, she stooped forward and through the 
long stem drew a flame into the red stone pipe. 

I smiled while my eyes were still fixed upon the bright fire, but I said 
nothing in reply. Turning to my mother, she offered her the pipe. I 
glanced at my grandmother. The loose buckskin sleeve fell off at her 
elbow and showed a wrist covered with silver bracelets. Holding up the 
fingers of her left hand, she named off the desirable young women of our 
village. 

"Which one, my grandchild, which one?" she questioned. 



"Hoh!" I said, pulling at my blanket in confusion. "Not yet!" Here my 
mother passed the pipe over the fire to my father. Then she, too, began 
speaking of what I should do. 

"My son, be always active. Do not dislike a long hunt. Learn to provide 
much buffalo meat and many buckskins before you bring home a wife." 
Presently my father gave the pipe to my grandmother, and he took his 



turn in the exhortations. 

"Ho, my son, I have been counting in my heart the bravest warriors of 
our people. There is not one of them who won his title in his sixteenth 
winter. My son, it is a great thing for some brave of sixteen winters to 
do." 

Not a word had I to give in answer. I knew well the fame of my warrior 
father. He had earned the right of speaking such words, though even he 
himself was a brave only at my age. Refusing to smoke my grandmother's 
pipe because my heart was too much stirred by their words, and sorely 
troubled with a fear lest I should disappoint them, I arose to go. 
Drawing my blanket over my shoulders, I said, as I stepped toward the 
entranceway: "I go to hobble my pony. It is now late in the night." 



Nine winters' snows had buried deep that night when my old grandmother, 
together with my father and mother, designed my future with the glow of 
a camp fire upon it. 

Yet I did not grow up the warrior, huntsman, and husband I was to have 
been. At the mission school I learned it was wrong to kill. Nine winters 
I hunted for the soft heart of Christ, and prayed for the huntsmen who 
chased the buffalo on the plains. 

In the autumn of the tenth year I was sent back to my tribe to preach 
Christianity to them. With the white man's Bible in my hand, and the 
white man's tender heart in my breast, I returned to my own people. 

Wearing a foreigner's dress, I walked, a stranger, into my father's 
village. 

Asking my way, for I had not forgotten my native tongue, an old man led 
me toward the tepee where my father lay. From my old companion I learned 
that my father had been sick many moons. As we drew near the tepee, I 
heard the chanting of a medicine-man within it. At once I wished to 
enter in and drive from my home the sorcerer of the plains, but the old 
warrior checked me. "Ho, wait outside until the medicine-man leaves your 
father," he said. While talking he scanned me from head to feet. Then he 
retraced his steps toward the heart of the camping-ground. 

My father's dwelling was on the outer limits of the round-faced village. 
With every heartthrob I grew more impatient to enter the wigwam. 

While I turned the leaves of my Bible with nervous fingers, the 
medicine-man came forth from the dwelling and walked hurriedly away. His 
head and face were closely covered with the loose robe which draped his 
entire figure. 



He was tall and large. His long strides I have never forgot. They seemed 
to me then the uncanny gait of eternal death. Quickly pocketing my 
Bible, I went into the tepee. 

Upon a mat lay my father, with furrowed face and gray hair. His eyes and 
cheeks were sunken far into his head. His sallow skin lay thin upon his 
pinched nose and high cheekbones. Stooping over him, I took his fevered 
hand. "How, Ate?" I greeted him. A light flashed from his listless eyes 
and his dried lips parted. "My son!" he murmured, in a feeble voice. 
Then again the wave of joy and recognition receded. He closed his eyes, 
and his hand dropped from my open palm to the ground. 

Looking about, I saw an old woman sitting with bowed head. Shaking hands 
with her, I recognized my mother. I sat down between my father and 
mother as I used to do, but I did not feel at home. The place where my 
old grandmother used to sit was now unoccupied. With my mother I bowed 
my head. Alike our throats were choked and tears were streaming from our 
eyes; but far apart in spirit our ideas and faiths separated us. My 
grief was for the soul unsaved; and I thought my mother wept to see a 
brave man's body broken by sickness. 

Useless was my attempt to change the faith in the medicine-man to that 
abstract power named God. Then one day I became righteously mad with 
anger that the medicine-man should thus ensnare my father's soul. And 
when he came to chant his sacred songs I pointed toward the door and 
bade him go! The man's eyes glared upon me for an instant. Slowly 
gathering his robe about him, he turned his back upon the sick man and 
stepped out of our wigwam. "Ha, ha, ha! my son, I can not live without 
the medicine-man!" I heard my father cry when the sacred man was gone. 



On a bright day, when the winged seeds of the prairie-grass were flying 
hither and thither, I walked solemnly toward the centre of the 
camping-ground. My heart beat hard and irregularly at my side. Tighter I 
grasped the sacred book I carried under my arm. Now was the beginning of 
life's work. 

Though I knew it would be hard, I did not once feel that failure was to 
be my reward. As I stepped unevenly on the rolling ground, I thought of 
the warriors soon to wash off their war-paints and follow me. 

At length I reached the place where the people had assembled to hear me 
preach. In a large circle men and women sat upon the dry red grass. 
Within the ring I stood, with the white man's Bible in my hand. I tried 
to tell them of the soft heart of Christ. 

In silence the vast circle of bareheaded warriors sat under an afternoon 
sun. At last, wiping the wet from my brow, I took my place in the ring. 



The hush of the assembly filled me with great hope. 

I was turning my thoughts upward to the sky in gratitude, when a stir 
called me to earth again. 

A tall, strong man arose. His loose robe hung in folds over his right 
shoulder. A pair of snapping black eyes fastened themselves like the 
poisonous fangs of a serpent upon me. He was the medicine-man. A tremor 
played about my heart and a chill cooled the fire in my veins. 

Scornfully he pointed a long forefinger in my direction and asked: 

"What loyal son is he who, returning to his father's people, wears a 
foreigner's dress?" He paused a moment, and then continued: "The dress 
of that foreigner of whom a story says he bound a native of our land, 
and heaping dry sticks around him, kindled a fire at his feet!" Waving 
his hand toward me, he exclaimed, "Here is the traitor to his people!" 

I was helpless. Before the eyes of the crowd the cunning magician turned 
my honest heart into a vile nest of treachery. Alas! the people frowned 
as they looked upon me. 

"Listen!" he went on. "Which one of you who have eyed the young man can 
see through his bosom and warn the people of the nest of young snakes 
hatching there? Whose ear was so acute that he caught the hissing of 
snakes whenever the young man opened his mouth? This one has not only 
proven false to you, but even to the Great Spirit who made him. He is a 
fool! Why do you sit here giving ear to a foolish man who could not 
defend his people because he fears to kill, who could not bring venison 
to renew the life of his sick father? With his prayers, let him drive 
away the enemy! With his soft heart, let him keep off starvation! We 
shall go elsewhere to dwell upon an untainted ground." 

With this he disbanded the people. When the sun lowered in the west and 
the winds were quiet, the village of cone-shaped tepees was gone. The 
medicine-man had won the hearts of the people. 

Only my father's dwelling was left to mark the fighting-ground. 



IV. 

From a long night at my father's bedside I came out to look upon the 
morning. The yellow sun hung equally between the snow-covered land and 
the cloudless blue sky. The light of the new day was cold. The strong 
breath of winter crusted the snow and fitted crystal shells over the 
rivers and lakes. As I stood in front of the tepee, thinking of the vast 



prairies which separated us from our tribe, and wondering if the high 
sky likewise separated the soft-hearted Son of God from us, the icy 
blast from the North blew through my hair and skull. My neglected hair 
had grown long and fell upon my neck. 

My father had not risen from his bed since the day the medicine-man led 
the people away. Though I read from the Bible and prayed beside him upon 
my knees, my father would not listen. Yet I believed my prayers were not 
unheeded in heaven. 

"Ha, ha, ha! my son," my father groaned upon the first snowfall. "My 
son, our food is gone. There is no one to bring me meat! My son, your 
soft heart has unfitted you for everything!" Then covering his face 
with the buffalo-robe, he said no more. Now while I stood out in that 
cold winter morning, I was starving. For two days I had not seen any 
food. But my own cold and hunger did not harass my soul as did the 
whining cry of the sick old man. 

Stepping again into the tepee, I untied my snow-shoes, which were 
fastened to the tent-poles. 

My poor mother, watching by the sick one, and faithfully heaping wood 
upon the centre fire, spoke to me: 

"My son, do not fail again to bring your father meat, or he will starve 
to death." 

"How, Ina," I answered, sorrowfully. From the tepee I started forth 
again to hunt food for my aged parents. All day I tracked the white 
level lands in vain. Nowhere, nowhere were there any other footprints 
but my own! In the evening of this third fast-day I came back without 
meat. Only a bundle of sticks for the fire I brought on my back. 
Dropping the wood outside, I lifted the door-flap and set one foot 
within the tepee. 

There I grew dizzy and numb. My eyes swam in tears. Before me lay my 
old gray-haired father sobbing like a child. In his horny hands he 
clutched the buffalo-robe, and with his teeth he was gnawing off the 
edges. Chewing the dry stiff hair and buffalo-skin, my father's eyes 
sought my hands. Upon seeing them empty, he cried out: 

"My son, your soft heart will let me starve before you bring me meat! 
Two hills eastward stand a herd of cattle. Yet you will see me die 
before you bring me food!" 

Leaving my mother lying with covered head upon her mat, I rushed out 
into the night. 

With a strange warmth in my heart and swiftness in my feet, I climbed 



over the first hill, and soon the second one. The moonlight upon the 
white country showed me a clear path to the white man's cattle. With my 
hand upon the knife in my belt, I leaned heavily against the fence while 
counting the herd. 

Twenty in all I numbered. From among them I chose the best-fattened 
creature. Leaping over the fence, I plunged my knife into it. 

My long knife was sharp, and my hands, no more fearful and slow, slashed 
off choice chunks of warm flesh. Bending under the meat I had taken for 
my starving father, I hurried across the prairie. 

Toward home I fairly ran with the life-giving food I carried upon my 
back. Hardly had I climbed the second hill when I heard sounds coming 
after me. Faster and faster I ran with my load for my father, but the 
sounds were gaining upon me. I heard the clicking of snowshoes and the 
squeaking of the leather straps at my heels; yet I did not turn to see 
what pursued me, for I was intent upon reaching my father. Suddenly like 
thunder an angry voice shouted curses and threats into my ear! A rough 
hand wrenched my shoulder and took the meat from me! I stopped 
struggling to run. A deafening whir filled my head. The moon and stars 
began to move. Now the white prairie was sky, and the stars lay under my 
feet. Now again they were turning. At last the starry blue rose up into 
place. The noise in my ears was still. A great quiet filled the air. In 
my hand I found my long knife dripping with blood. At my feet a man's 
figure lay prone in blood-red snow. The horrible scene about me seemed a 
trick of my senses, for I could not understand it was real. Looking 
long upon the blood-stained snow, the load of meat for my starving 
father reached my recognition at last. Quickly I tossed it over my 
shoulder and started again homeward. 

Tired and haunted I reached the door of the wigwam. Carrying the food 
before me, I entered with it into the tepee. 

"Father, here is food!" I cried, as I dropped the meat near my mother. 
No answer came. Turning about, I beheld my gray-haired father dead! I 
saw by the unsteady firelight an old gray-haired skeleton lying rigid 
and stiff. 

Out into the open I started, but the snow at my feet became bloody. 



V. 



On the day after my father's death, having led my mother to the camp of 
the medicineman, I gave myself up to those who were searching for the 
murderer of the paleface. 



They bound me hand and foot. Here in this cell I was placed four days 
ago. 

The shrieking winter winds have followed me hither. Rattling the bars, 
they howl unceasingly: "Your soft heart! your soft heart will see me die 
before you bring me food!" Hark! something is clanking the chain on the 
door. It is being opened. From the dark night without a black figure 
crosses the threshold. * * * It is the guard. He comes to warn me of my 
fate. He tells me that tomorrow I must die. In his stern face I laugh 
aloud. I do not fear death. 

Yet I wonder who shall come to welcome me in the realm of strange sight. 
Will the loving Jesus grant me pardon and give my soul a soothing sleep? 
or will my warrior father greet me and receive me as his son? Will my 
spirit fly upward to a happy heaven? or shall I sink into the 
bottomless pit, an outcast from a God of infinite love? 

Soon, soon I shall know, for now I see the east is growing red. My heart 
is strong. My face is calm. My eyes are dry and eager for new scenes. My 
hands hang quietly at my side. Serene and brave, my soul awaits the men 
to perch me on the gallows for another flight. I go. 



Notes : 

Just because this is a public domain children's book, please don't use it to sell drug s 
and other unethical items on the internet. Also, some of the decorative borders and 
fonts are probably under copyright; proceed at your own peril. 



*When these stories were written, Alaska and Hawaii were not yet states of the Union. 
**Approximate location per era this story was originally published (early 1900's). Pushto is an alternate 
spelling of Pashto, which is an Iranian language also used in Afghanistan and Pakistan, (source: Webster's 
Abridged) 



